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AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 

Ir is annoying, and almost irritating, when a struggle is 
going on beneath our eyes not to know which side to support. 
It is, of course, most fortunate that we should not be called 
upon to take part with either side in an active manner ; but 
there is generally a wrong and a right in a quarrel, and the 
great body of Englishmen must feel uneasy at not being able 
to see their way to a thorough-going sympathy with either of 
the two great German Powers now engaged in war, In most 


European conflicts since the peace of 1815 liberalism and 
progress have been found arrayed against conservatism and 
reaction, That at least has been the general, and in the main 
the true, theory on the subject ; and the immense majority of 
Englishmen espoused the cause of the Constitutionalists 
against the Carlists in Spain, of the Poles against the 
Bussians, of the Italians against the Austrians, and of the 
national and popular party everywhere against oppression, 
whether domestic or foreign, 


Accordingly, if the present war were only a war for the 
liberation of Venice, we should not hesitate for one moment 
about casting the light weight of our sympathies into the 
Italian side of the scale, Indeed, whatever may happen, we 
must all hope-—with the exception of a few inveterate Tories, 
who look upon the general treaty of 1815 as a work of in- 
aspiration, and one or two eccentric nondescripts like Mr. 
Kinglake—that Italy may gain by the war that of which she 
stands in such evident need, and to which she has such a 
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clear natural right, Mr. Kinglake, who is a Liberal by fits 
acd starts, and who is an anti-Gallican permanently by 
prejudice and personal feeling, has taken the trouble to 
explain, in his place i Parliament, that it is absolutely 
necessary that Austria, for the sake of its existence as an 
empire, should retain Venice. Even if that were the case, 
Italy might be excused for not recognising the necessity ; but, 
inasmuch as Austria was a strong Power long before Venice 
came into her hands, it is difficult to understand why she 
should not be a strong Power again after losing that com- 
paratively recent possession, Napoleon I’, who in his day 
was looked upon by & large body of admirers, as his nephew 
is now, in the light of a liberator, broke up the Venetian 
republic and gave Venice to Austria—a fact, by-the-way, 
which the Imperial Liberals of France find it convenient to 
forget ; but it is only since 1815 that Austria has held Venice 
uninterruptedly, 

The question of right and wrong in connection with Venice 
seems to us very simple, The Austrians have a legitimate 
title to the province as long as they can hold it ; while the 
Venetians, aided by the great body of the Italians whom, 
though not belonging to the same State, they already look 
upon as their fellow-countrymen, have a right to it if they 
can turn the Austrians out, If the Italian kingdom did 
not exist it would be idle to talk about the liberation 
of Venice, Venetia could not stand, by itself, and for this 
reason it was not so unreasonable nor so unjust as would 
appear to those politicians who forget the circumstances 
under which the settlement of 1815 was effected, that in that 
year Venetia was annexed to the dominions of Austria, It 
cannot be denied that in 1815 a great deal of spare territory 
was cut up and apportioned among the victorious allies, 
which, had the allies been defeated, would have been cut up 
and apportioned by Napoleon ; but Venetian independence 
was not a thing even to be dreamed of in the year when 
Venetia was incorporated with the Austrian empire by a treaty 
which received the signatures of every Power in Europe. 

One signature, it is trae, was wanting to the treaty in ques- 
tion—that of some Power representing the Venetians them- 
selves; and it is this very want which renders the whole 
treaty invalid in the eyes of those who attach the greatest 
importance to popular rights, This much -is quite 
certain: that the Italians of the Italian kingdom 
wish to be joined to the Venetians and that the 
Venetians wish to be joined to the Italiana, Austria 
falsely represents the contest between hereelf and the 
Italians as one in which her Emperor and the King of Italy 
are striving for the possession of a certain province, which— 
first, by the Treaty of Vienna, signed in 1815 ; and, secondly, 
by the Treaty of Zurich, signed in 1859—belongs to the 
former, This, however, is raising a false issue altogether. If 
the question were merely whether the King of Piedmont or the 
Emperor of Austria should exercise the rights of sovereignty 
in Venetia, then the question could only be decided in favour 
of theformer. The real question is, whether the Venetians are to 
be free and are to lead the life of Italians, or whether they are 
to remain subject to a foreign Power, and are to lead such a 
life as Germans may choose to impose upon them. In 1815 
there was nothing to do with Venetia except to place it under 
the power and protection of Austria, In 1866 the only pos- 
sible practical solution of the Venetian question that can be 
approved of by those who look upon the happiness of a people 
asa more important matter than the pride of a monarch is 
the separation of Venetia from Austria and its incorporation 
with the kingdom of Italy. 

Some of the friends, more or less devoted, of Italy object to 
the attempt now being made to liberate Venice, on the ground 
that it ia inopportune, That is a question which can only 
be decided by the result; but to ua it seems difficult 
to imagine a better chance than that which now presents 
i-self for driving the Austrians from their last stronghold in 
Italy, When the Italians were at war with Austria in 1859 
they had France on their side, it is true ; but they were on the 
point, when peace was hurriedly signed, of having the forces 
of Prussia and the whole German Confederation brought 
against them, Now they have half Germany, if not positively 
in their favour, at least indirectly in their interest, Italy had 
already proc'aimed that she would regard Austria's weakness 
as her opportunity, and she could scarcely expect or even hope 
to find Austria in a more embarrassed condition than that in 
which she is now placed. Ifthe celebrated Quadrilateral is im- 
pregnable, it would be quite as impregnable ten years hence as 
it ia now; and it appears to us that it is just the proper time 
for testing its real strength, We are convinced—and Count 
Mensdorff's recently-published despatch supports us in this 
conviction—that Austria would never have ceded Venetia 
peacefully in consideration either of a territorial indemnity— 
which, for the rest, could not be found—or of a pecuniary 
indemnity, which it would have been humiliating to accept, 
Austria holds Venice in virtue of the same laws by which 
England holds Gibraltar and Heligoland. Neither the rock of 
Gibraltar nor the minute island of Heligoland suffers from our 
oppression ; but, etrictly and legally speaking, we occupy the 
same position in both these places that Austria does in Venice, 
It is not for us, then, to cast stones at the Austrians ; but we 
may applaud the Italians for doing so, and may hope, as moat 
of us doubtless do, they will cast them to some effect, 


It resembies # huge turtle, having four large flippers. It is covered with a 
bony shield extending from one extremity to the other, and bard at 
the antericr part, graduating with softer to a point et the 


Peagitudinally over its surface, The head and neck resemble thos of 8 
tortoise, It weighs locwt., and is 13ft, long. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE LATE ROYAL MARRIACE. 
THE WEDDING PARTY LEAVING KEW CHURCH, 


WE have already given a full deecription of the marriage of her 
Royal Highness Princess Mary of Cambridge and Prince Teck. It 
only remains, therefore, to add a few particulars illustrative of 
the additional Eagravings which we this week publish. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the exhortation by the Bishop of 
Winchester, there was a prolonged pause, during which the con- 
gregation aay YS silent prayer for the newly-married pair. On 
rising, Prince (after the honest good old fashion) kissed 
his wife, who was immediately afterwards clasped in her mothers 
arms, genuine feeling and emotion of the moment brought 
teara into the eyes of many who stood around the bride; con- 
spicuoualy so in the case of her Majesty and the Duke of Cambridge. 
On the bride turning from the Dachess, her Majesty advanced to 
her Royal Highness and saluted her in the most affectionate manner. 
The same tenderness was evinced by the Princess of Wales, the 
Prince, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and 
oth who for a few minutes stood grouped about the bride. 
The y manner also in which Prince Teck was con- 
gratulated by the whole of the Royal family showed 
that he is welcomed inte his new ition and to his 
new home with a strong personal regard. The good wishes of the 
Boyal circle having been tendered to the Princess and her husband, 
she took his arm and proceeded at once to Cambridge Cottage. As 
the bride emerged from the church porch the children of her 
favourite school, in their new blue frocks, white tippete, and straw 
hats, stood ranged on each side of the carpeted way beneath the 
awning, and strewed flowers upon her path, wishing her many 
a hearty are The Dake of Cambridge led the Queen; 
the Prince of W the Duchess of Cambridge; aud 80, two an 
two, the whole family party retired to the cottage, where the parish 
register was to be signed and the wedding breakfast waited. 

DEPARTURE OF THE ROYAL COUPLE FOR ASHRIDGE, 

After the breakfast and before her Majesty retired, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge rose and proposed “ The health and hap- 
piness of the newly-married Prince and Princess.” His Royal Highness 
afterwards proposed “ The health of the Qaeen.” Immediately after- 
wards the and Princess went through the pleasure-grounds 
to their assembled friends in the marquee, when the Earl of Der 
rose, and, in a few complimentary sentences, proposed “The heal 
of her Royal Highness and Prince Teck,” which was drank with 
all hononrs. Her Majesty then prepared to depart. Shortly before 
three o'clock the Queen, atte by the Duke of Cambridge, was 
conducted to the Royal carriage, accompanied by Princesses 
Helena and Louisa, and took her leave. Her Majesty most graciously 
acknowledged the hearty greetings of those who had collected to 
witnesa her departure. 

Princess Mary and Prince Teck, after taking leave of their friends, 
left Cambridge Cottage at ten minutes past four for Ashridge 7 
Earl Brownlow's seat, near Berkhampstead, The Prince an 
Princeas of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Crown Prince of 
Denmark, the Dowager Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelits, 
Prince Arthur, Prince Edward of Saze-Weimar, Count Gleichen, 
and other distinguished friends, accompanied the Prince and Princess 
to the entrance ; and, as the carriage drove off, a perfect shower of 
old shoes were wn after the newly-married couple. 


BISMARCK is reported to have said, “I know very well that I am as 
unpopuiar in France as I am in Germany. I am every where made responsible 
for a situation which I did not create, but which was pressed upon me, as it 
was upon everybody. I am the scapegoat of pubiic opinion, but I don’t 
much care, I strive, with a good conscience, after an object which I con- 
sider ueefal for both Prussia and Germany. As regards the means, I have 
employed euch as offered themselves, faute de mieux.” 


THE Crors.—Mr. H. J. Turner, of Richmond, Yorkshire, in one of his 
tural prospects, says :— Wheat always thrives best in a 
progress has been much retarded by wet and cold, 


came up. In most cases that has been sown over again, and the general 
sowing of Swedes and yellows has just been com; D the last 
fortnight there has fallen a great deal of rain over much of England, though 
not in each district at the same time or to the same extent. The air has 
mostly been warm, and it is very delightful to see the improvement in 
growth and colour shown by trees and crops everywhere. I think the 
—— for good roct crops is better than we have had for many years, It 
too early to give a positive or reliable opinion about harvest ; but I think 
we may reasonably hope for an average, though we cannot have a great, 
wheat crop; while, looking at the state of the crops now, and co: 
the time of the year, I think we cannot possibly have an early harvest.” 


safety lamp and danger 

allowed to go in; but how far this rule was observed, or by 
naked light came into contact with the explosive mixture, is not yet known. 
The most stringent rales as to ventilation and lights do not appear to meet 
the case of these sudden outpourings of gas. Compressed and pent up in 
antedilnvian fissures, the deadly vapour euddenly bursts forth with tre- 
mendous force, and fills the mine beyond all the powers of artificial ventila- 
A new contrivance, however, was exhibited the other day to a Sclect 
Committee of the House of Commons sitting on the subject of coal and iron 
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hopes, 
be secared for these poor fellows, whe do so much for the th 
confor’ of the community. : ae 
Tus ForTH BRIDGE.—On Thursday week the raft for the experimen: 
, by which it is proposed te enable the Ni 


platform, or reat, to the structure 4 secure foundation may be obtained even 
on thas ali bottom, and en the success of the firet pier so founded the 
hopes of the be said to rest, The raft is intended to be towed to 
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JUNE 23, 1866 


Foreign FJutelligence, 


THE WAR ON THE CONTINENT. 

Although up to the time at which we write little actual fightin 
has occurred in Germany, and none in Italy, everything indicates 
that battles are extremely imminent. The Diet at Frankfort havin 
decided, by a majority of 9 to 6, to adopt Austria’s proposal 4 
mobilise the Federal army, Pruseia at once withdrew, Pr the 
Band dissolved, and to take armed poszession of the 
territory of the States which had voted against her. In this way 
she, oting with promptitude, entered Saxony and pushed on 
till she had ob possession of the capital, Dresden, the Saxon 
troops falling back. Hanover ahared the same fate, the capital being 
occupied, and the army driven into a corner near Gottingen, where 
it is said to be in danger of being surrounded and compelled to 
surrender. In Electoral Hesse, Hesse-Darmstadt, Hamburg, and 
other States a like course has been followed, and, it is alleged 
soldiers have been conscripted and contributions exacted in each 
instance, notwithstanding proclamations to the contrary. A formal 
declaration of war has been made against Austria ; who, on her side 
appears also to be in motion, General Benedek, it is believed, has 
entered Silesia, where we mag ones expect to hear of important 
events occurring, In front of Frankfort, too, where a portion of the 
federal army is posted, a battle is anticipated 

hy Italy 


— gag < my ai war nes also been issued 
against Austria. ce ignan has been appointed 7 
with Ricasoli as Prime Minister ; while the King, sccompaniea by 
La Marmora, has joined the army. Cialdini occupies the 
position of General Chief of the Staff, and, it is supposed, will be the 
actual fighting leader. Garibaldi, too, ia on the move with the 
volunteers ; and ev: g here, likewise, portends stirring events, 
The plan of operations is said to be that an attack will be made on 
the Austrians in Venice by the Italian fleet under Persano, that 
Garibaldi will act in the Tyrol, and Cialdini on the Po, 

Such, at the time we write, is the position of affairs, stated briefly, 
One or two encounters are reported to have taken place in Germany 
bat no fighting of importance has yet occurred, , 


There is positivel Powe yg ft 
ly no domestic news of interest from Pari 
a being absorbed in watching events in Germany ‘od 
ys 


SPAIN. 
Spain seems in some degree to have recovered her senses, The 
Minister of Marine has announced in the Senate that th editi 
to the Pacific has been given up, Bie a 


We have intelligence Pa, A 
e have ew York to the 9ch inst, 
im - t net + aeepenes $0 the Fenians, bane 
e Fenians ‘ort g prevented from receiving rein- 
forcements by Federal et-boats, evacuated that plane bascee 
daylight on the morning of the 3rd inst., leaving thirty-two men on 
wera duty, who were captured by the Canadians. [our hundred 
‘enians, including O'Neill and a number of other officers, were cap- 
tured by the Federal boats, and, after being held prisoners at Black. 
= the guns of the Federal steamer Michigan, were liberated 
on to anawer for a breach of the neutrality 
lawa when calied upon, Fhe reports of the number killed and 
wounded in the fight at Ridgway are conflicting. Only six 
Canadians are positively voted Five Fenians are reported 
to have been tried by drumhead court-martial, at Fort Erie, and 


The Federal district attorney had ordered the vessels guarding the 
St, Lawrence River to sink any boat attempting to cross with 
Fenians on board. The Fenians were in large force near St, 
Albans, Vermont. Thirty of them seized arms in a private store at 
bet gem and them towards Potsdam, eral Meade 
Chicago, it, and i and volunteers were 
arriving at all exposed points of the frontier in large numbers. 

The Fenians do not appear to have learnt wisdom from the disas- 
trous result of their raid on Fort Erie. The New York papers report 
that on the morning of Thursday, the 7th inst., a force of them, 
variously estimated at from 1500 to 3000 men, crossed the frontier 
near hgate, Vermont, and occupied Pigeon Hill. They were 
5 i by a General Spear. The telegram says they routed a 
body of British cavalry and captured three flags, Another defeat 
of cavalry is mentioned, and we are told that at last accounts Spear 
was intrenched near St, Armand, waiting an attack by a Bniish 
force. Ali this is probably much exaggerated, for we are told that 
Spear's force was greatly demoralised, half of his men drunk, and 
desertions to the United States frequent. Besides, as there are 
actually no British cavalry in Canada, it is difficult to understand 
how they could have been routed. The active measures of the 
Federal Government have effectually shaken the Fenian projects, 
Arrests of their leaders had been made in all directions. 

President Johnson had issued a proclamation against the Fenians, 
In this document he admonishes all good citizens against aiding or 
countenancing the expedition being carried out by evil-disposed 

ms from Federal territory against the British colonies, in vio- 
of the laws of the United States and the law of nations. He 
expects the national officials to employ all lawful power to arrest 
and bring to justice all such — and has empowered General 
Meade to employ the Federal land and naval forces to prevent the 
on of said expedition. 
te of the United States had passed, by 33 votes to 11, a 
reconstruction resolution basing the representation on the voting 
population and declaring all pereons born in the United States or 
naturalised to be citizens. he reconstruction committee had 
reported that the iate rebellious States can only be restored to the 
Union by the action of Congress, and that no Southern State had 
legally adopted the Constitution except Tennesse, which State only 
was entitled to representation. 


déjefiner, given by Mr, ee, — V3 Tavern, a. os 

to congratulate on the 
Mesars. Forreatt, the boat-builders of the institution, had the life- 
pe ge by reg ae rowed down the river, and afterwards exhibited in front 
of Ship Tavern, to the great satisfaction of Mr. Baoadwater and his 
numerous friends. 


IMPORTANT Lp pre 10 CONTINENTAL PASSENGERS.—Mr. Forbes, the 


service and goods altogether, as well aa and i e, can no 
longer be conveyed to any destination Pod Minden, in the direction of 
a 5 nrg, Hamburg, Bremen, Branswick, Magdeburg, 
W, » Breslany Koenigsberg, Riga, . ,» St. Petersburg, 
arsaw, Leipsic, and Comm‘ is maintained, up to the 
t time, with the Rhine-ie,, with Cologne, Dusseldorf, Coblents, 
Frankfort, and Wiesbaden. (Signed)—J, PErizt, general 


yence, 
manager,——Paris, June 17.” 
THE GERMAN STATES INVADED BY Pr —_ 
ou eae USSIA.—The following are 
~-George V, “af ae sueceeded ; 
» married to a hter of the Duke of Saxe- 
” whoa a baa son oy hp ae mer pa e father wes the 
* . me. 
George Engle ing John of Saxony, 


He is a Catholic, his ancestors having formerly adopted 
order to be eligible to of Poland,—The present ceotan of Tiowe. 
Cassel is Frederick William I., who descends from Henry I., 
In 1831 he married, morgenatically, 
ne + His successor is Prince }'rederick, 
De omy Elector distinguished himself by his re- 
axing the Ministry of the notorious Hasgenpflug, 


JUNE 23, 1866 


MANIFESTOS BY AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND ITALY. 

Tus Emperor of Austria has issued a manifesto to his people, of 
which the following are the principal points :— 

On the northern and southern frontiers of the empire are arrayed the 
armies of two allied enemies of Austria, with the intention of shaking the 
foundation of her position as a European Power. 

To neither of them has Austria given any cause for war. The preserva- 
tion of the blessings of peace to the people of Austria has always been 
regarded by me as one of the first and most sacred of my duties as 
Sovereign, and one I have always considered myself bound faithfully to 
fulfil. 

Bat one of the hostile Powers deems no pretext necessary to justify its 
lust for the plunder of a portion of the Austrian monarchy. In the eyes of 
that Power a favourable opportunity is sufficient cause for war. 

Two years ago we were allied with Prussia, and a part of my beloved 
Austrian army was drawn to the coast of the North Sea, in company with 
the Prussian troops (against whom we are now arrayed as enemies), to pre- 
serve rights accorded by treaty, to protect a threatened German nationality, 
to confine the misery of an unavoidable war to its narrowest limi(s, and to 
obtain a lasting guarantee of peace necessary for the welfare of Austria, 
Germany, and Europe, Austria sought no conquests, and bears no part of 
the blame for the sad list of unhappy complications, which, had Pruseia’s 
intentions been equally disinterested, would never have arisen, and which 
have been brought about for the accomplishment of selfish objects, and are 
therefore not susceptible of a peaceful eolution by my Government. 


The manifesto then mentions the course of the negotiations for 
the preservation of which were carried on first with Prussia, 
and subsequently with the other great Powers. The latter are 
declared to have failed because the Powers would not recognize and 
accept the condition made by Austria, that European public law 
and existing treaties should form the basis of the mediatory efforts 
to be made by the conference. “A proof was hereby given that the 
deliberations would never have led to the preservation of peace. 

The manifesto then enumerates the acts of violence committed by 
Prussia—viz , the entry of her troops into Holstein, the dissolution 
of the Estates convoked by the Imperial Governor of the duchy, and 
the movement by which the Prussian troops, ten times superior in 
numbers, forced the Austrians to retire, 1¢ farther declares that 
Prussia tore asunder the band of German unity by declaring her 
secession from the confederation, and by proceeding with military 
force against the Sovereigns who remained true to the Bund. 

The following is the text of the concluding portion of the mani- 
festo :-— 

Therefore the most fatal of wars—a war of Germans against Germans— 
has become unavoidable. For all the misery which it will entail upon 
families, districts, and countries, I make those who have provoked it 
answerab'e before the tribunal of posterity and of the Almighty and Eternal 
God, I advance to the conflict with that confidence which is afforded by a 
just cause; with the consciousness of the power which exists in a great 
empire where Prince and people are penetrated with but one and the same 
thought—namely, the rights of Austria; and with fresh and unfailing 
courage at the sight of my armed and valiant soldiers, who form a barrier 
against which the power of Austria’s enemies will be shattered ; as well as 
at the sightof my faithful peoples, who look up to me, united, self sacrificing, 
and resolved. 

But one feeling pervades the inhabitants of my kingdom and provinces— 
that of cohesion, of strength in their unity, of indignation at an 
unprecedented violation of right. 

It doubly pains me that the work of coming to an understanding upon the 
questions of the internal constitution of the empire should not have been 
sufficiently far advanced to allow of the representatives of all my peoples 
rallying round my throne at this serious but elevating moment. I am for 
the present deprived of this support; but,on the other hand, my duty as 
Sovereign is all the more clear, and my resolution the more firm to secure it 
to my empire for all future time. 

In this conflict we shall not be alone : the Princes and peoples of Germany 
are aware of the danger which threatens their liberty and independence ; and 
not only ourselves, but also our German brethren of the Confederation, are 
in arma for the security of those objects which all nations are bound to 
defend. We have been absolutely forced to take up arms. Since then, in 
the midst of the work of peace which I had undertaken, with the view to lay 
the basis of a Constitution which should consolidate the unity of the whole 
empire and ite position as a great Power, my sovereign duties have com- 
pelled me to place the entire army upon a war footing. Since we have taken 
up arms, we murt not now, and will not, lay them down until we have 
secured Austria and our confederate German States their free internal de- 
velopmer.t and their rightful position in Europe. Our confidence and our 
hopes are based upon our unity and strength, but not upon them alone. 
They are placed in a higher power, the omnipotent and just God, whom my 
house has always served, and who never abandoned those who firmly reiy 
upon his justice. 

Him will I beseech for help and victory; and I call upon my people to 
join with me in my prayer. 

Prussia, on the other hand, has addressed the following proclama- 
tion to the German people :— 

After the Germanic confederation has displayed and promoted for half ® 
century, not the unity, but the disunion of Germany, has thereby long since 
lost the confidence of the nation, and been regarded by foreign nations usa 
guarantee for the continuance of German weakness and want of strength, it 
was to have been mizapplied in the last few days to calling Germany under 
arms against a member of the confederation which had taken the first 
decisive step for the satisfaction of the national demands by proposing the 
convocation of a German Parliament. All support, all ground, even ali 

lausible pretext, is wanting in the Federal Constitution for the war aroused 
Austria against Prussia. By the resolution of June 14, in which the 
majority of the members of the confederation determined to arm for war 
against Prussia, the breach of the confederation is completed, and the 
ancient federal relations are torn asunder, Nothing remains but the basis 
of the Confederation—the living unity of the German nation ; and it is the 
duty of the Governments and of the people to give new expression, instinct 
with life and power, to that unity. Upon Prussia is incumbent therewith the 
duty of defenceof her independence threatened by that resolution and the arma- 
ments of her opponents. While the Prussian people exerts its entire strength for 
the fulfilment of that duty, it at the same time displays the determination to 
take up the defence of the national development of Germany, hitherto forcibly 
obstructed in individual interests. In this sense, immediately afver the dis- 
solution of the confederation, Prussia offered the Governments a new union 
upon the simple terms of mutual protection and participation in the national 
efforts. She required nothing but security for peace, and for that purpose 
the immediate convocation of Parliament. Her hopes for the fulfilment of 
this just and moderate demand have been deceived. The offer of Prussia is 
rejected, and she has thereby been compelled to proceed in accordance with 
the duty of self-preservation, At such a moment she cannot suffer enemies 
or doubtful friends upon and between her frontiers, While the Prussian 
troops cross the frontiers, they do not come as enemies of the population, 
whose independence Prussia respects, and with whore representatives she 
hopes to deliberate in the German National Assembly upon the future 
fortunes of the German Fatherland. May the German people, looking 
towarde this lofty aim, meet Prussia with confidence and assist t promote 
and secure the peaceful development of the common country ! 

The above proclamation is to be distributed by the Prussian 
troops in the German territories into which they will advance. 

The King of Italy has addressed the following manifesto to his 
people :-— 

Seven years have already passed since Austria attacked my States because 
I had supported the common cause of the country in the councils of Europe. 
I took up the sword to defend my throne, the liberty of my people, the 
honour of the Italian name, and to fight for the right of the nation. Victory 
was in favour of good right. The valour of the army, the aid of the 
volunteers, the concord and wisdom of the people, and the assistance of a 
magnanimous aliy gained the almost complete independence and liberty of 
Italy. Supreme reasons we were obliged to respect prevented us from at 
that time accomplishing that just and glorious enterprise. One of the 
noblest provinces of Italy, united by the desires of the population to my 
Crown, and which its heroic resistance and continual protest against foreign 
dominion rendered especially dear and sacred to us, remained in the hands 
of Austria. Though sorrowful at heart, I abstained from troubling Europe, 
which desired peace, 

My Government occupied itself with improving the work of interior orga- 
nisation, with opening eources of public prosperity, and with fortifying the 
country by land and by sea, awaiting a favourable opportunity to accomplish 
the pendence of Venetia. Although spe was not without danger, never- 
theless we understood how to keep Pay withi : ee my aes 
an Italian and a King, and my people its just impatience, intact 
the right of the nation and the dignity of the Crown and of Parliament in 
order that Europe might understand what was due to Italy. 

Austria, suddenly ae troops upon our frontier, and provoking 
us by her hostile and threatening attitude, has come to disturb the pacific 
task of the reorganisation of the kingdom. I have replied by again taking 
up arms, and you have afforded the world the grand sight of hastening with 
promptitude and enthusiasm into the army and to enlist among the volun- 
teera, 

Nevertheless, when friendly Powers endeavoured to settle the difficulties by 
a congress, I gave a last pledge of my fi $s to Burope, and hastened to 
aceept the proposal, Austria again refused ; this time rejecting negotiations 
and all argument, affording thus a freeh proof that, if she confides in her 
strength, ehe does not rely equally upon the goodness of her cause and of her 
right. You also, Italians, may trnct in your strength, looking with pride 
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upon your valiant army and strong navy; but you may rely still more 
firmly upon the sacredness of your right, the triumph of which is henceforth 
infallible, We are supported by the judgment of public opinion and by the 
sympathy of Europe, which knows that Italy, independent and secure in her 
territory, will become a guarantee for peace and order, 

Italians! I hand over the government of the State to the Prince of 
Carignan and again take up the cagles of Goito and Pastrengo, of Palestro 


and San Martino. I feel that I shall accomplish the vows made at the tomb 
of my highminded father. I wish to be once more the first soldier of Italian 
independence, 


THE JAMAICA INQUIRY. 

THE report of the Jamaica Commission has at last been laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, together with a despatch from 
Mr. Cardwell to Sir Henry Storks, dated Monday, and reviewing 
the results of the inquiry, so far as they affect the case against 
Governor Eyre. These results have already been anticipated, for 
the most part, by public opinion. The Commissioners have done 
full justice to Mr. Eyre’s energy and skill during the early stages of 
the rebellion ; they attribute to him, in a great degree, the success- 
ful organisation of the naval and military expeditions which checked 
i's spread, and they record their conviction that he was justified in 

roclaiming martial law under the advice of a council of war. Mr. 

jardwell, too, gives him due credit for his superiority, on more than 
one occasion, to the panic which prevailed around him, and makes 
every allowance for the manifold difficulties of his position, “The 
suddenness of the insarrection; the uncertainty of ita possible 
extent ; its avowed character as a contest of colour; the atrocities 
committed at its first outbreak; the great disparity in numbers 
between the w! ite and the black populations; the real danger and 
the vague alarms by which he was on every side surrounded ; the 
inadequacy of the force at his command to secure superiority in 
every district ; the exaggerated statements which reachéd him con- 
tinually from distant parte of the island ; the vicinity of Hayti, the 
fact that a civil war was at the time going on in that country,” 
and, we may perhaps add, the possibility that a revolutionary 
movement in Jamaica, unless promptly crushed, might extend to 
other West Indian colonies—such were the circumstances which 


might well have disturbed the balance of a more judicial mind than . 


Governor Eyre’s. So urgent and so distracting was the emergency, 
as it then appeared, that had an amnesty been proclaimed and 
martial law suspended on the 20th of October, when Governor 
Eyre penned his firet despatch to the Colonial Office, and nine days 
afver the Morant Bay massacre, or even on the 24th of October, 
when Paul Bogle had been tured, every presumption would have 
been in favour of the Colonial Government. The Commissioners, 
however, had to deal with the fact that a fortnight after the sup- 
pression of the rebeilion had been formally notified, and three wee 
after Governor Eyre, by his own admission, considered it virtually 
put down, martial law was allowed to continue in full force, and 
capital executions took place almost daily under it, For thia Mr, 
Eyre was chiefly, if not solely, responsible; and aa the reasons which 
he assigned in his own defence were clearly inadequate, the Oom- 
missioners have reported, or rather left it to be inferred, thut he 
committed a grave error of judgment. 

The next charge inst the late Governor was that he had sanc- 
tioned, or at least fi to control, the arbitrary and cruel proceed- 
ings of the military authorities, Upon this part of his conduct the 
Commissioners return a still more ambiguous verdict, and Mr. 
Cardwell passes a still more qualified censure. The report, indeed, 
does not extenuate either the flimsiness of the evidence upon which 
some prizoners were convicted, or the extreme severity of the sen- 
tences in too many instances. In the last raph the Com- 
missioners express a general opinion “that the punishments inflicted 
were excessive; that the punishment of death was unnecessarily 
frequent ; that the floggings were reckless, and at Bath positively 
barbarous; and that the burning of 1000 houses was wanton and 
cruel.” On the other hand, they state eleewhere that “in the great 
majority of cases the evidence seems to have been unobjectionable 
in character, and quite sufficient to justify the finding of the Court,” 
while they have no fault to find with “the manner and deportment of 
the members of the Courts,” as described by the more trastworthy 
witnesses. The impression conveyed by such passages as these, 
taken singly, would not only be inconsistent with the accounts 
which firat reached this country from Jamaica, but difficult to recon- 
cile with the evidence, so far as it has yet been published. Mr. 
Cardwell seems to be aware of this, and condmns the action of the 
courts-martial with leas reserve. He points out that, judging by the 
summary of sentences appended to the report, many who were 
neither ringleaders nor even participators in actual murder or out- 
rage must have been put to death, and adds a salutary caution as to 
the province of martial law :—“ Future good government is not the 
object‘of martial law. Example and punishment are not its objects ; 
its severities can only be justified when, and eo far as, they are 
absolutely necessary for the immediate re-establishment of the 
public safety.” He acquits Mr. Eyre of any direct responsibility for 
the excesses of these military tribunais, but he justly blames him for 
not informing himself of what was occurring under a reign of terror 
established by himeelf. 

Our readers will be prepared to hear that Gordon's trial and 
execution occupy a very large space in the report. We cannot but 
regret that upon this most important subject of inquiry, as well aa 
upon some others, the Commissioners forbear to draw the legitimate 
inferences from the materials which they have collected. In the 
“comment on the case of Mr, Gordon” there is —t nothing to 
show whether, in their 1 - ie was justified in sending 
him to Morant Bay at all. They detail, at considerable length, the 
previous disturbances in the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-Kast, in 
which Gordon had taken an active part; the evidence bearing on 
his connection with Paul Bogle, the language and acts imputed to him 
immediately before and after the massacre, and the circumstances 
of his trial, Upon the whole, they conclude that no sofficieat proof 
has even yet been adduced—much less was adduced before the 
court-martial—* either of his complicity in the outbreak at Morant 
Bay or of his having been ty to a general conspiracy 
against the Government.” Now, if “the evidence, oral and docu- 
mentary, was wholly insufficient” to prove the guilt of Gordon, 
it seems to follow that he was unjustly condemned, and that 
Governor Eyre ought not to have confirmed the sentence; but the 
Commissioners do not explicitly say nor is there the slightest 
allusion to Gordon's case in the “conclusions” at the end of the 
repoit, Here again we must refer to Mr. Cardwell’s despatch for 
an impartial commentary on the facts elicited by the inquiry. 
After referring to Mr, Eyre’s explanations of his own course, Mr. 
Cardwell observes that, so far from any necessity existing for the 
summary delivery of Gordon to the jurisdiction of Lieutenant 
Brand, an obvious alternative suggested itself, and was recom- 
mended by Mr. Westmoreland, Once on board the Woiverine, he 
might have been kept there in safe custody antil he could be tried 


by the ordinary of law; as it was, the formality of his 
transmission to tt Bay added nothing to the legality of his 
execution, 


It is, of course, impossible that Mr. Eyre should, under these cir- 
cumstances, resume government of Jamaica, and Mr. Cardwell 
intimates that her Majesty has been advised to intrust the new 
Administration to other hands, Inevitable as this decision was, and 
just as we must acknowledge it to be, few will refuse sympathy to 
a public servant, who, unsparing of himself, and actuated solely by 
a sense of duty, broke down under the heavy pressure of —- 
and allowed hasesif to be eartled away by a org fee ance whic 
he at first resisted. It will be for the Admiralty and the Secretary 
of State for War to deal with the acta of cruelty and injustice 
alleged & naval or military officers. Very few names are 
mentioned by the Commissioners in their chapter on “the conduct 
of those engaged in the smopeneen and these incidentally, The: 
decline to m any remark on Mr. Ramsay’s conduct, as he 
to be tried for murder; and they allude to certain transactions 


in which Cullen and istant Sargeon Morris were 
involved only for the of suggesting further investigation, 
Thie will certain} tt those who may have looked forward 


to the report of the Commigaion as s final award on every queation 
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that has been raised concerning the Jamaica insurrection. It was, 
however, to be expected; for no body of Commissioners, unless in- 
vested with power to redress as well as inquire, could properly have 
singled out individuals for punishment or reprobation. Far be it 
from us to advocate indiscriminate leniency towards those, whether 
officers or civilians, whom the evidence may show to have grossly 
abused their authority, On the contrary, we rejoice to observe 
that Mr. Cardwell has directed Sir Henry S:orks to institute pro- 
ceedings against the worst offenders among the latter. Still, after 
all, the main object of the Commission was to ascertain the truth 
rather than to gratify a vindictive sentiment—to gain information 
= the future rather than to facilitate retribution for the past.— 
wes, 


THE GREAT EASTERN AND THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

As the time draws near for the departure of the Great Eastern 
the utmost activity is observable on board in order that the great 
ship may be ready to leava her moorings in the Medway, at the 
latest, on Saturday, the 30th. With this view relays of workmen 
are emplosei, almost without intermission, both by day and night. 
Up to Saturda: evening at the hour for the handa discontinuing 
work there only remained a length of cable of a little over 400 
miles to be received on board, and by extra exertions the remaining 
length will be shipped by the end of the present week, The whole 
of the 1660 knots of new cable has been completed; and in the 
course of the present week the two Government vessels, the 
Amethyst and Iris, lent by the Admiralty, and employed from the 
commencement in transporting the cable from the works to the 
Great Eastern, will receive on board their last freights for conveyance 
round to the Medway, 

The weight of the new cable is about 38cwt. per mile, which is 
almost double the weight of the original Atlantic cable. The total 
quantity of cable to taken out will exceed 2700 miles, The 
steamer Medway, 1900 tons, belonging to the company, will accom- 
pany the Great Eastern, and will convey about 400 miles of the 
cable on board, The tanks for the stowage of this quantity of cable 
have been fitted on board that veseel, and by the time the Great 
Eastern is pore take her departure everything will be in readiness 
on board the Medway. The paddle-wheel steamer Terrible will 
again accompany the Great Eastern; but it would seem that the 
Admiralty have intimated that @ second vessel of war cannot be 
spared this year, The screw-steamer Albany, a veesel of 1500 tons, 
will accompany the expedition to render assistance, and to carry 
stores and supplies, besides which the screw-steamer William Corry 
is also being fitted to proceed to sea with the other vessels, After 
completing her coaling the great ship will proceed direct to Valenci 
and commence the work of Jaying the cable about the 7th or 8th o 
July. No doubt whatever is entertained by Captain Anderson of 
his being able to place the Great Eastern as near ag ible over the 
spot at which the lost end of the cable liea, notwithstanding that 
the buoys which were left to mark the locality are swept away. 
guar the exact spot to be reached, the work of grappling for 
and, when found, baulieg in the lost cable will be commenced, to 
accomplish which new machinery of enormous strength has been 
constructed and fitted on board. Twenty miles’ length of wire 
grappling-ropes have been manufactured at the company’s works, 
and zome idea of the enormous strength of this rope may G formed 
when it is stated that it is nearly 8in. in circumference, and is 
manafactured of the toughest possible steel wire, 

During the brief interval which will elapse before the Great 
Eastern takes her departure from the Medway there is atiil a con- 
siderable amount of work remaining to be completed on board. 
Chief among this is the fitting up the enormous “ crinoline” guard, 
weighing upwards of 17 tons, over the screw, the object of which is 
to prevent the cable while being paid out coming in contact with the 
propeller, Some improvements, suggested by the experience of last 
year, have alao been made in the machinery of the Great Eastern : 
among other —— the paddle-wheels are being fitted with dis- 
connecting gear. Everything is now completed aloft, new wire rig- 
ging replacing that which was found to be unsound, masts and riggin 
entirely painted down, and funnels repaired. The decks are at 
crowded with machisery, workshops, and gear for coiling the cable, 
but much of this will be cleared away during the present week. 
The three tanks in which the cable is deposited have been repaired 
and painted, and are again water-tight, while extra precautions 
have been taken in the way of additional supports to resiat the 
enormous pressure during the possible rolling of the great ship in a 
beam sea. The work of coaling will be carried on up to the 
moment of the vessel leaving Chatham, and even then an additional 
quantity will have to be taken in at Bearhaven, 


RESULTS OF A STRIKE.—The dispute in the Sheffield fi'e trade has at 
length come to an end, and the men were to begin work on Monday. They 
will do so upon the old terme, bot the employers have promised to consider 
the claims of any particular sec'ion of the operatives whom they may deem 
entitled to an advance, The struggle has lasted sixteen weeks, and the 
pecuniary loss has been immense. The unions have incurred a vast 
amount of debt, and it is calculated that there has been a loss of £70,000 or 
£80,000 in wages alone. The masters have suffered heavily, and several of 
the weaker firms have got into the Gazette; but the triump4 of the masters, 
as a body, has been complete. It should be added that machines have 
already beon erected, and with their aid the masters hope to be able to retain 
the pre-eminence that Shefiield has hitherte enjoyed in the file trade. 

DocToRS ON STRIKE.—Medicine is on strike. The Lancashire and 
Chesbire branch of the British Medical Aszociation has dealt a blow for the 
rights of physic. It has inserted the name of an influential firm in the 
“black book,” and issued instructions to medical students not to enter its 
service until the abuses of which they complain are rectified. The employer 
upon whom the medical society has p! its ban is the British Govern- 
ment, which is charged not only with being a hard master as regards terms 
of emolument, but of being culpabiy indifferent to the treatment of the 
moat valuable, but too often the least valued, of its servants. This par- 
ticular “ strike” differs from many others in the fact that the faculty have 
substantial grounds of complaint, and that the extreme steps they are at 
length driven to take are justified by a provoking long-continued inatten' ion 
to fair and moderate requests. The treatment of the medical officers in the 
English Army and Navy is the foundation of an old stary of unredressed 
grievances, a remedy for which, we hops, will be found now that the subject 
is being pressed upon the attention of the country in a new and more 
imperative shape.—Lirerpool Albion. 


AUSTRIAN POSTS IN VENETIA, 
. THE FORTRESS OF MANTUA, 

Ovr Illustrations of the preparations for war in Italy represent 
two places, each of which has before played an ieaportant part in 
a = is Aa ~~ sf ——- Hs the records of the 

nt struggle for jor from the rule and the ver 
the hated Tedesco. — 

Of these perhaps the most remarkable, as re mting the ehange 
which has taken place in the progress of the Italian nation, is that 
fortification w was constructed by the Austrians at Mantua, on 
the remains of the Church of Saint Francis de Paul. Nothing could 
well be more illustrative either of the Austrian rule in Italy than 
this significant reminder of its exercise in the old cit, upon the 
island which stands in the lagoon of the Nuncio, is but two 
miles from Pietole, the birthplace of Virgil. 


VERONA. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian army has shared the 
excitement which has agitated all Venetia, and has, as it were, 
taken military possession of Verona, where he and his staff are 
directing the movements of the troops destined to defend the pos- 
sessions of the “ Tedesco” in Italy, This oid town, so famous in 
story as to be classical, ig one of the loveliest spots in Italy, and is 
celebrated no leas for its magnificent 5 buildings than for the- 
beauty of its environs, so that it is no unenviable place to be 
quartered in, and the Austrians may well object to be turned ont of 
it. Sixty-three miles west from Venice, with which it is connected 
by railway, Verona ia situated where the last slopes of the Alps 
merge into the plains of Lombardy on both sides of the Adige, 
which traverses the town in a rapid torrent, and is croseed by four 
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DEPARTURE OF PRINCESS MARY AND PRINCE TECK FOR ASHRIDGE.—SEE PAGE 386, 


noble bridges. The Lp saa constructed by Sanmichelli, were | marble decorations; ani there are several elegan' sqares, of which case of need, there msy still be room for stowing away a large 
of ga atrength until disman: sate 4 after the Losay 4 the Piazza Bra, the Piazza dei Signori, the Piazzi del Erbe, and the detachment of soldiers within ita walls, 
of ville; but others have taken their places, and the es] ae ae ae eB are P peapaure 3 a Piazzi —s 
lofty is | wi Archduke an staff s0 took possession, stan’ 

entered by five gates remarkable for solidity and beauty. Viewed | the vast amphitheatre which, in fect. comaine one entire side of it, OLMUTZ, THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF MARSHAL 
at a distance, Verona is truly magnificent, and the short street by | This old Roman structure is of vast dimensions, and is still so BENEDEK, 
which it is approached is broad and fine, , f : perfect that it can acarcely be called a ruin, Twenty-two thousand THE refusal of the Austrian commander to permit any newspaper 

Many other streets are lined with splendid mansions rich in Persons could, it is said, once ba accommodated in it ; eo that, in correspondent to report the movements of the troops, or even to be 
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present within reporting distance of the forces, together with his 
threats against offenders, render it difficult to obtain any very 
reliable details of the tactics of the commander ; but we are able to 
publish an Illustration of the capital of Moravia, which has become 
the head-quartera of the principal army, and the fortress from 
which subsequent operations will be carried on. Some particulars, 
too, have already been made known ; for even an Austrian General 
cannot control the resources of special correspondents, and the 
world will somehow be informed of that which it is anxious to 


know. 

Tt is said that the total force of the Austrian army amounts to 
620,000 men under arms, consisting of coast artillery, engineers, 
pioneers, the military train, heavy cavalry, light cavalry amounting 
to about 40,000 sabres, and infantry consisting of 385,000 bayonets. 
There are also frontier regiments and what are called sanitary 


troops, beside sharpshooters and field light infantry forming the | 


corps d’élite. Altogeth«r it is supposed that, with the reserves, 
Austria could bring 800,000 men into the service. This immenee 
force is divided into two armies of unequal numbers, one of which 
js placed behind the Italian Quadrilateral, and the other along the 


THB ARCHDUK& ALBERT AND HIS sTAFF AT VERONA. 


hia head-quarters, 60 
hardest blow will be struck. The reputation for generalship 
accorded to General Benedek does not, however, seem to create 
much impression in Prassia, where it is commonly said that Austria 
' selected the veteran more for his determined character than for his 
| military ekill. At present the Prussians are more anxious about the 
suppoced samerient superiority of the Austrian troops than they are 
fearful of any very brilliant strategical operations on the part of 
| their commander, 
| Should the Austrians attack Silesia, there are three lines by which 
they may advance directly into that province :—First, on the east, 
by Cracow, on Kinigshutte ; ment. yy Weisskirchen, on Oderburg 
and Ratibor, or from Olmiitz, on Neisse or Ratibor; thirdly, from 
Josephstadt, on Glatz or Freybourg. There is also an indirect line 
' from Prague and Josephstadt, * Sbau to Gérlitz; but this is a 
long route into Silesia, and would probably be more suitable for an 
attack on Saxony. An attack from —— if successful, and 
carried as far as Breslau, would cut off the troops in 
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the south-eastern portion of the province; and it is by this 
line the latter seem to expect to be attacked, for the head- 
quarters of the Silesian army are upon this line, at Fiirstenstein, 
near vag Jeary 
The Nord describes the position of the Austrians opposed to the 
Prussians by stating that the — under the command of General 
Benedek is, or was, in position onthe Prussian frontier, on the side of 
Silesia, in a semicircle, of which the extremities are formed by the 
Prague, supported by the fortress of Theresienstadt and by Cracow, 
which is strengthened by the intrenched camp lately formed 
there, while the centre of the arc is defended by three fortresses, 
of which two are very strong—Josephstadt and Olmiitz, The 
Austrian Commander-in-Chief appears to have concentrated a great 
part of his — in front of Upper Silesia, by which he may com- 
mence an attack on Prussian Silesia. Every — is taken 
by Prussia against such a surprise; while on the part of Austria 
the guard of the frontiers of Bohemia is less strict. 

The Austrian advanced posts on the frontiers of Moravia extend 
as far as Zuckmantal, Jigerndorf, and Troppau. It is the 
advanced guard of the principal army of Olmiitz, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 284. 
LOVE, WAR, AND ORATORY, 
‘OLONEL Loyp-Linpsay reopened the debate upon Mr, Hunt's 
Seana on clause 4 of the Reform Bill, Mr. Walpole pro d 
that the rental qualification should be £20 and not £14, as it stands 
in the bill, and failed, Whereupon Mr. Hunt steps to the front to 
propose to do the same thing in another way—make it ratal and 
not rental, enact that the voter must be rated at £14; and upon 
thia issue was joined and the question was debated, and the debate 
adjourned, and now Colonel Loyd-Lindsay arises to renew the dis- 
cussion. ‘Colonel Loyd-Lindsay! And pray who is Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay ?” some of our readers may ask; “we never heard of 
the gallant gentleman.” What! never heard of Colonel Loyd- 
Lindeay, the fortunate youth who wooed and won the richest 
heirers in Britain—to wit, the Honourable Sarah Loyd, the only 
daughter of Lord Overstone, Think of these words. Why, every 
letter of them is worth a hundred thousand pounds, for my Lord 
Overstone is no other than Mr. Jones Loyd, whilom the greatest 
City banker of his time. We have no minstrels now, or the story 
of the gallant Colonel winning the greatest heiress of the day 
would tong since have been put into verse. One can fancy the lady 
surrounded and even pestered by suitors; for where a fair lady, 
beautiful, no doubt, and rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
is, there suitors in abundance will be gathered. Well, sud- 
denly the gallant Colonel steps on to the scene, Tall, well- 
made, handsome of countenance, fresh from the Crimea, covered 
with glory—indicated by his Victoria Cross and Medjidie medal 
with four clasps, and heir presumptive to a peerage (to wit, the 
barony of Lindsay), and, scattering the crowd of suitors as the sun 
disperses the clouds, he woos and wins, and carries off the splendid 
prize. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay—he took the name of Loyd when he 
married—looks all he is, rich, and noble born, and a soldier. ‘He 
must be rich,” as somebody eays of somebody in one of Scott’s 
novels, “or be would not cock his beaver like that.” He has aleo 
the very air of a man conscious of noble birth, and the upright 
bearing and firm stride of a eoldier. But, notwithstanding all 
advantages, there is one thing he cannot do, He cannot make 
an effective speech, He has achieved success in love and 
war, but oratorical succees he will never conquer. Fluently he can 
talk ; his manner is appropriate oe He can ony in short, what 
he has to eay, with propriety and grace; but he has nothing 
to aay worth listening to—at least, so it appeared to the House of 
Commons. When he rose the House was silent, and for a time it 
seemed disposed to listen, Soon, however, the attention ; 
that fatal buzzing, so clearly proving that the speaker has lost his 
hold of the Honse, began ; members here and there rose and 
away; and, in fine, gallant Colonel, as a speaker, has been 
dubbed, in this quiet but efficient way, a failure. This, no 
doubt, is mortifying enough to the gallant Colonel. Everywhere 
else he is received as society always receives a millionaire and the 
heir to a peerage. Wealth is powerful, but wealth and nobility are 
irresistible almost everywhere; but here—and this was probably the 
gallant Colonel's mistake, he thought they were here; but here 
they are of no avail, You may be as rich as Croesus, have as many 
titles as the Emperor of China, all the medals that were ever 
stamped, it boots not. = 7. ave nothing particular to say, we 
shall not listen to you; if you stand between us and our dinners 
or a division, when we want one, you will be howled down as ruth- 
les | as you would be if you got your living by selling tobacco and 
enuff or pushing through the streets a costermonger's barrow. This 
is our way: we are no respecters of pereons, But he not grieved, 
most gallant Colonel; you cannot expect all the gifts in the 
cornucopia of the gods. Let us hope they will give you one more— 
the precious gift of silence. 


A NON- NATURAL CONSERVATIVE, 


Mr. Dua Cane, the Conservative member for North followed 
the gallant Colonel, Mr. Ayrton roee with Mr, DuCane, — 
way cries of “ Ayrton ! Ayrton!” rang through the House ; but Mr, 
Speaker pointed his designating finger to Mr. Du Cane; and Mr. 
Ayrton, with prompt obedience to the authority of the Chair, sat 
down. Mr, Du Cane’s manner of epesking we have more than once 
described in these columns, It is suffic'ent now to say that be has 
vastly improved since he first addressed the House. He does not 
now swing his body round as if it moved on a perpendicular axle ; 
he does not fold his arms acrose his breast, nor shrug his 
shoulders, nor start theatrically, as he was wont to do. 
In short, his action is more natural, his general demeanour 
more modest, and, consequently, his —— is more effective 
and acceptable. We have often wondered how it is that this 

He is no dull, stolid country 


gentleman is so atrict a Coneervative, 
equire. He has read much; is specially acquainted with our 
English ts; is evidently fond of Tennyson, and often quotes 
him ; and occasionally lectures on English literature, and lectures 
well ; and in his lectures you discern nothing ef the dogged, Con- 
servative spirit of a country squire. We suspect that naturally he 
is not Conservative, but only so from tradition and the circumstances 
in which he is placed. He lives in a Conservative atmosphere. He 
is surrounded on all hands by Conservatives, and, as the polyp takes 
the colour from the rock to which it clings, so Mr. Du Cane shows 
true blue simply because that is the prevailing colour all around 
him, Mr, Du Cane’s speech on this occasion was not very effective ; 
but then he spoke under disadvantage. The House was crowded, 
and every minute getting more crowded. There was to be a division 
before dinner, and members were all too excited about the coming 
event—for it was known that the numbers wouid run close—to listen 
to Mr, Du Cane, 

A USEFUL MEMBER, 


Everybody who is well acquainted with the House of Commons 
knows that the members are dreadfully prone to wander away from 
the subject in debate; or, to nse a hunter’s phrase, to lose the ecent, 
and, like young, untrained puppies whom the huntsman has taken 
out to try their noses, to run after every bird that ia started. Now, 
when this happens there is no man more capable of bringing the 
House back to the line fron which it has strayed than Mr, Ayrton. 
He has logical mind, or, to recur to our figure, a keen, diecrimi- 
nating ecent; and if you were to draw a whole barrel of red 
herrings, one after another, across his path, he would not swerve 
the breadth of a hair, and if the House has wandered be is the man 
to bring it back to the line. It is a rule of the House that members 
speaking must speak to the question before the House, and if they 
diverge into other questions not before the House it is the duty of 
Mr. a to call them to order; but it has been found very 
difficult to carry this rule into practice; and if members 
wander away never so widely, Mr. Speaker seldom interferes, 
Men, therefore, like Mr. Ayrton, with clear heads and strong, keen, 
logical faculties, are exceedingly useful, if for nothing else than to 
perform this duty, But, of course, these logical facuities enable a 
nar not only to g the House back to the eabject before it but to 
discuss that subject well, And this Mr. Ayrton did to admiration, 
With one er two sentences he whipped the House up from its wan- 
derings, and with a dozen or 20 more he swept away the fallacies 
which had settled upon it as would sweep away a swarm of 
flies, But some may say :—~ Yes, Mr, Ayrton is very logical, but he 
is only logical—a mere Jogical mill.” Well, he is not an orator like 
Gladatone. Reasoning is more his forte than declamation, and he 
cannot keep the Honee in a roar, like Bernal Osborne; but he has 
a sense of humour in him ; and, though he is always logical, he can 
and often does tas ism with a keen sarcasm, which is all 
the more ve by VE we ae eee 
In short, Mr. Ayrton is a very useful man, and has probably done 
as much to help on good legislation and to prevent bad as any man 
in the House. 

IMPATIENCE. 

Of the other speakers in this debate little need be said. Indeed, 
very little that they said was heard, or, at all events, heeded, Mr, 
Solicitor-General, though he is Mr. Solicitor-General, could not send 
@ sentence unbroken up to the Reporters’ Gallery through the roars 
of “Question ! Question !” “ Divide! Divide!” which filled the Houee, 
And when Sir Percy Burrell essayed to speak, he was aegailed by 


| 
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such a frightful storm of howlings and groanings that one expected 
o see him blown back into his eeat by the mere force of - 
agitated air, Ic was getting towards dinner-time ; and had an angel, 
in all his angelic panoply, dropped down to speak he would scarcely 
have gained a hearing; and so there was nothing to be done but 
that the speakers should close their mouths—‘‘shut up,” a8 we 
phrase it here—and let the division come on, This division, though 
exciting enough, we need not describe; for we did enough of this 
sort of deecription last week. The Ayes were, 273 ; Noes, 280: majority 
for the Government, only7, And how the fellows on both sides did 
roar when the numbers were announced—the Liberals because they 
had gained a victory, the Conservatives because they had gotso near 
one. After the division, there came on a debate upon the question ; 
but why now state the question, when it has been driven over the 
horizon by other and infinitely graver matters, and has aunk into 
insignificance, and will soon pass into oblivion ? 
THE DECISIVE COMBAT. P 
And now we come to Monday night—the great, important night, 
big with the fate, as rumour hinted and events proved, of the 
Reform Bill and the Liberal Government. At an early hour the 
House was filled with members, ali more or less excited and 
anxious—not so much, though, about the coming debate as about 
the division. ‘“ Who will speak ?” and ‘ What w be said i. were 
nestions of little importance ; but “ How will it go?” and “If the 
vernment lose, will it resign?” were the problems that the members 
wished to solve. There had been whisperings at the clubs of more 
defections from the Liberal party, and ominous rumours of certain 
victory to the Conservatives; and who cared what might be said 
with such events as these looming before us? For several hours it 
was almost generally believed that the Government would win by 
two or three; but as the end drew on the prospecte of the Govern- 
ment darkened and got ever darker. Sir Robert Peel unexpectedly 
oe for the amendment ; Mr. Campbell, of Helston, returned 
y the casting vote of the Mayor, would not show; Lord Milton, 


his father announced, “could not come eof ee bag ao reason 
why—and the young Lord had to be paired with Mr. Treherne, who 
is abroad, Then there came not rumours merely, but authoritative 
reporta of defection ; and, as we have said, the prospects of the 
Government darkened, and got darker still as the time for dividing 
approached, and by eleven o'clock it became pretty clear that all 
hope of a Government victory had vanished, 


A CRACKING SKIRMISH, 
Private businees having been all passed, petitions presented, ques- 
tions aeked and answered, Mr. Speaker leaves the chair, the House 
ets into Committee, and the fight begins with smart a 
Tebate between the Chancellor of the Exchequer on one side an 
Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. Disraeli, and Horaman on the other, indi- 
cating that already the atmosphere had grown electric, The 
Chairman of Committee arises and says ‘ The question is that clause 
5 stand of the bill.” Whereupon Mr. Gi nnn eas 
to explain the clause; but he has ecarcely spoken a dozen words, 
when Sir Hogh Cairns jumps up “to order,” “ You cannot make a 
on unless you are going to move an amendment, I appeal to the 
chair,” “No,” says the chairman. “I called you when you rose, but it 
was use I presumed that you meant to propose a motion. Chan- 
cellor—‘' I merely rose to explain the purport of the clause.” Sir 
Hugh—“ But you cannot do that unless you have something to 
“ inly not,” reiterated the chairman. Still Glad- 
stone ted for a time; but, after Disraeli had eeconded Sir Hugh, 
and an had thrown the weight of his voice into the same 
scale, and the chairman once more given his opinion, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had to give way, and this he did with the best 
grace he could, This, divested of verbiage, is the little incident with 
which the debate began—a sh: cracking affair, like a small 
skirmish preliminary to a great fight. 
THE LEADER OF THE ASSAULT, 


Lord Dunkellin, eldest son of the Marquis of Clanricarde, a pro- 
fessed Liberal, sitting below the gangway, led the final assault 
against the bill. His Lordship represents the county of Galway, 
Treland, and has been in the House since 1857, He is not a frequent 
speaker, but when he does address the House he always speaks 


» 


calmly, sensibly, and with ease, if not with eloquence; and his 
ook on this occasion was a good speech, He professed no enmity 
to the Government, and no desire to overthrow it ; he simply wished 
to see a ratal instead of a rental franchise, dc, But as the noble 
Lord by this time must have known that the success of his pro- 
posal would overthrow the Government, all this must surely be 
taken, like so much that is said here, cum grano salis, 


SMART RETORT, 


Lord Dunkellin down, and also his seconder, Mr. Cave, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rises, and, as there is a definite ques- 
tion before the Committee, may speak as long as he likes ; and he 
did speak fer sn hour, and with all his usual eloquence and force ; 
and once, when stolid Mr. Hunt intercepted the flow of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s eloquence, he gave Mr. Hunt a blow back that 
made him reel discomfited into his seat. Mr. Gladstone was show- 
ing that, if a ratal franchise were to be adopted, the boroughs in 
unions, including Parliamentary boroughs, would be at the mercy 
of the rural guardians of such unions, as they, being in the majority, 
would be able to fix the rating of the inhabitants of such boroughs, 
“Not so,” cried Mr. Hunt, rising to correct; “as the assesement 
is made by a committee of guardians” (Conservative cheers). 
“True,” retorted the Chancellor of the Exchequer; “ but the 
guardians appoint the committee.” “ But,” replied Mr. Hunt, “ they 
always select the magistrate and a certain number of the inhabitants 
of the boroughs,” “ Yes,” rejoined the Chancellor, “in unions con- 
terminous with boroughs—not otherwise” (Laughter and cheers 
from the Chancellor’s backers), 

And now, dismissing ali the rest of the speeches, we approach the 
dénotiment of the plot. At the close of the Chancellor's speech 
the members paired and went todinner, The order of the night 
was, “ You may goto Admiral Rous's dinner, but you must return at 
eleven to push on the division, and then you will get away in time 
for Lady So-and-So’s ball”—eome grand ball afoot that night; and 
at eleven the House filled again, and the young swells of the two 
parties an at once to obey their instructions; they had dined, 
and had wined, and were fully primed for the work they had to do, 
and, clustering at the bar, they assailed indiscriminately everyone, 
friend or foe, that rore to speak. Mr, Bernal Osborne is generally 
listened to, because he makes us laugh, you know; but on this 
occasion he evoked no laughter, but only groans and other dis- 
cordant cries. Mr. Cowan, the new member for Newcastle, wanted 
to address the House; but, new member though he is, he 
was at once put down. Mr, Villiers is a Cabinet Minister, and a 
man held in universal respect ; but he met with the same reception. 
ay nomena, has long been in Parliament; is made of tough mate- 

ials ; is, moreover, indomitably courageous ; 
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Chairman rose to pnt the question, and fora 
silence, Then 4 loud biast of “Ayes” came from the Liberals; fol- 
lowed, almost immediately, by a roar of “Noes” from the Con- 
servatives, which must have ehaken the windows and their iron 
frames. The division was like all other divisions, so of it we 
will say nothing; nor need we say much about the enthusiasm of 
the Conservatives when the numbers were announeed. They were 
simply frantic. They roared, and clapped their hands, and waved 
their hats ; and were, in trutb, beside themeelves with joy. And no 
wonder, for it was s great victory ; such a one sa they have not 
gained for many a long year. But respice finem ; look to the end, 
which is not yet come, 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The House was occupiei with the consideration of the Capital Punish. 
ment Bill in Committee. Lord ST. LEONARDS moved the omission of 
clause 13, ordering that executions hall take placein private within the walls 
of the prison, After a long discussion the clause was retained by 75 votes to 
25, After some further discussion, Earl GREY objected to the repeal of the 
punishment of death for the crime of setting fire to a dockyard during war, 
After some discussion the clause was omitted. The bill then passed through 


ator dae HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE BANK AND THE RATE OF INTEREST. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in reply to Mr. A. Grant, said that 
if the directors of the Bank of England reduced the rate of discount below 
10 per cent, the undertaking entered into with them by the Government in 
reference to the issue of notes would cease, 
ACCOMMODATION IN THE HOUSE, 
Sir G. BOWYER complained that the arrangement of the House was had 


15. 


and that insufficient accommodation was provided for members. He wanted 
to know if anything could be done to remedy this atate of things. 

Mr. CowER replied that the House answered its purpose very well, 

Mr. CRAWFORD deprecated raising such a discussion then, and Mr, 
COWPER indorsed his complaint. 

Lord CRANBOURNE thought Sir G, Bowyer was right, and that something 
should be done. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied, and the matter dropped, 

THE SUGAR DUTIES, 

On the motion to go inte Committee of Supply an interesting discussion 
took place, initiated by r 

Mr. BARCLAY, in reference to the differentiai duties on sugar, Mr. 
Barclay contended that the present way of levying the duties was unsatis- 
factory, and hoped it would be modified. 

Mr. J. B, SMITH took a similar view of the matter. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER entered at some length into the 
question, and showed that inquiries were being made as to what improve- 
ments could be made in the mode of levying duties on sugar. When those 
inquiries were complete the whole subject would be brought before the 
House. 

Mr. BRIGHT suggested that the best plan would be to get rid of the duty 


altogether. 
THE LATE MR, HUME. 

Mr. EWART proposed that permiesion be given for a bust of the late Joseph 
Hume, presented by his widow, to be placed in the library of the House. 

In the discussion which followed, the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 

ronounced a warm panegyric on the character of Mr. Hume. Mr, 
HapFiELD and Mr. WHITE regretted that Mr. Hume's merits had not 
been recognised in his lifetime. 

The motion was agreed to, 


MONDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The chief topic of debate was a petition presented by the Bishop of London 
from Miss Burdett Coutts in reference te colonial bishoprics, After the 
recent decision of the Privy Council as to colonial bishoprics, the petitioner 
saw great danger of the hopes which she entertained in founding some of 
these bishoprics being frustrated. 

After considerabie discussion, the Archbishop of YORK gave notice that on 
Thursday he would move for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 
the connection between the colonial Church and the Church at home, and 
that the petition of Miss Contte be referred to the Committee, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE REFORM BILL, 

The House went into Committee on the Reform Bills, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER wished to introduce the discussion 
on clause 5, as to the borough franchise, by a speech. This was objected to, 
and the right hon. gentleman eventually gave way. 

Lerd DUNKELLIN then moved an amendment that the franchie be a 
rating and not a rental 5 

Mr. &. CAVE seconded the amendment. : 

A long discussion then ensued, Mr, Bright, Sir H. Cairns, Sir RB. Pcel, the 
Solicitor-General, and Mr. Villiers being among the speakers. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER distinctly announced that if the 
amendment were carried the Government would not pledge themselves to 
accept the defeat or to continue the bill. 

The House then divided, and the Government were beaten, the numbers 
being—for the amendment, 315 ; against it, 304. 

Mr, GLADSTONE announced that at six o’clock on Tuesday evening he 
would state the course of the Government, and progress was reported. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS, 

The Houre of Lords sat for a few minutes only ; but, in expectation of an 
announcement by Ministers consequent upon the adverse vote of the 
Commons on the previous night, there was an unusually large attendance 
of peers, whilst the spaces round the throne and at the bar were crowded by 
members of the Lower House, Princess Mary’s Annuity Bill having been 
read a second time, and passed through its remaining stages, 

Earl RUSSELL rose in the midst of almost breathless silence and stated 
that, “‘in consequence of what had passed in the House of Commons” the 
night before, her Majesty's Ministers had taken “the subject’ into their 
consideration, and had thought it necessary to communicate to her Majesty 
the result of their deliberations, Under these circumstances he moved the 
adjournment of the House until Monday next. The motion was agreed to, 
on the understanding that the private and judicial business of the Hone 
should proceed as usual in the interim. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE MINISTRY AND THE REFORM BILL. 

There was a morning sitting of the Commons, but the only business 
transacted was of a private character, and occupied little more than half 
an hour. In the evening the House was immensely crowded, and the excite- 
ment which prevailed was of the liveliest kind, 

In answer to a question of Mr. H. Baillie, 

Mr. T. G. BARING stated that the Admiralty had received no information 
— to the preparations of the French iron-clad fieet for immediate 
service. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then rose, amid vociferous cheers, 
which sprung from the benches below the gangwey, and said, in consequence 
of the vote of the House that morning, the Cabinet had assembled, and 
taken into their consideration the nature of that vote, and the condition 
in which it left the fifth clause of the Reform Bill. They likewise took into 
their consideration the nature of the debate by which the vote was pre- 
ceded, and, he might add, the character of the divisions and the dis- 
cussions which had marked the previous history of the bill. The result 
was that they found it to be their duty to make a communication 
to her Majesty; but, under present circumstances, the House would be 
aware that such communication could not be conducted without the lapse of 
some little time. He did not think that they would be in a condition to state 
the result of it to the House in less than three or four days, at the very least ; 
and consequently he should propose a motion, which he heped would meet 
with the approval of the House, that the House at its rising should adjourn 
until Monday next, The right hon. gentleman also made the usual motion 
that Committees have leave to sit notwithstanding the adjournment of the 
House, and that the orders of the day be read with a view to their postpone- 
ment. With regard to the notices of motion on the paper for that day, he 
trusted that, in the state in which the functions of the Executive Govern- 
ment were placed until the time he had named, gentlemen vould be good 
enough not to ere with them. That was all it was necessary for him 
to state to the House, and although on former occasions it had been practic- 
able to proceed with greater rapidity, he trusted the House wou'd perceive 
that the motion he made was justified by the circumstances. The proposal 
was agreed to nem. con., and, after going through some formal matters, the 
House adjourned until Monday next, 


18, 


ELECTION OF SHERIFFS.—The election which takes place on Monday 
next will be the sharpest contest which has occurred in the City 
for a series of years. There are three gentlemen in the field— Messrs. 
Bennett, Lycett, and Alderman Waterlow. The latter gentleman's name is 
well known in connection with the improved dwellings for the working 
Classes, whilst Mr. Bennett enjoys large amount of popularity from his 
encouragement of female labour, and from his deserved success as a public 
lecturer. Mr, Lycett is a retired merchant of eminence in the City. 

A NEw CoLoNny.—A bill before the House of Commons provides that the 
Straits Settlements—that is to say, the ireland of Singapore, Prince of Wales 
Isiand, and Malacca—ehall, at a time to be fixed by Order in Council, cease 
to be part of India ; and her Majesty in Council may establish laws and con- 
stitute courts for the government of these settlements, This transfer from 
the Indian to the Home Administration is made at the desire of the 
merchants in the settlements. It will not entail any charge on the finances 
of this country—the settlements will be self-supporting. Sir Hercules 
Robinson was instracted |, tLe late Duke of Newcastle to report upon the 
subject of this change, and the report, which was made two years ago, 
recommends that the three settlements be incorporated into one Crown 
colony, under one Governor, with an Executive Council, and that for all 
legislative purposes there should be one Council, composed, as in Ceylon and 
Hong-Kong, of official and unofficial ux mbers nominated by the Crown ; the 
Governor to be enjoined to visit Penang and Malacca for a certain portion of 
every year, 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1866, 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 

MINISTERS, having been defeated in Committee on a clause 
of the Reform Bill, have ‘‘made a communication to her 
Majesty,” and “the functions of the Executive Government 
are inabeyance.” Thatis the substance of the announcement 
made in both Houses of Parliament on Tuesday night; but 
the interpretation generally put upon the statement is, that 
the Russell-Gladstone Administration have tendered their 
resignations, and only now hold office pending the decision of 
her Majesty. It is probable that, following constitutional 
precedent, the Queen will accept Earl Russell’s demission of 
office, and will call the Earl of Derby to her counsels, There 
is, to be sure, another alternative—Ministers may have asked, 
and may obtain, her Majesty’s authority to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, But this is not generally believed to be the course 
Earl Russell and his colleagues have deemed it their duty to 
follow. The prospect before the country, therefore, is the in- 
cumbency of a Conservative Government of longer or shorter 
duration, 

On a review of the whole circumstances of the case, we 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that the course adopted by 
Ministers is the only one consistent with honour and dignity, 
The immediate point upon which they were defeated, to be 
gure, was only one of detail—apparently ; and the author of 
the amendment upon which they were out-voted was a s0- 
called member of the Liberal party, Lord Dunkellin proposed 
to substitute rateable value for groes estimated rental as the 
basis of qualification for the franchise; and a majority of 
the House of Commons indorsed his proposition, The 
ostensible point in dispute, therefore, was one of detail; but 
the eszence of the question, the drift of the debate, and the 
object of the division—and the same may be said of the whole 
discussion on the Reform question this Session—was to upset 
the Government bill, and, on the part of the Conservatives, 
at least, to upset the Government with it, This they have done; 
and this, perhaps, they were entitled to do even by the 
indirect tactics employed. Still, we should have jiked the 
thing done in a more open, straightforward, hotest, and 
manly way. But these, it seems, are qualities we are not to 
expect in modern Parliamentary and party manceuvres, Had 
Lord Dunkellin’s amendment been moved by a known Con- 
servative it would probably have been rejected, as was indi- 
cated in the case of Mr. Ward Hunt’s proposition to the same 
effect in reference to the county franchise, But, brought 
forward by a professed Liberal, a few Liberal gudgeons were 
caught, and, with the help of these and the Adullamites, the 
Conservatives are about to realise hopes long cherished, and 
seize upon thereins of power, 

Well, they have worked hard for this result, though by some- 
what unworthy means, it is true ; and so let them enjoy their 
triumph while they may. That, however, will probably not 
be for long. This Session they will be able to rub through, 
and probably a part of next; but then—and then? But for 
the help of wavering and lukewarm Liberals the Conserva- 
tives are in a minority, They cannot always count upon that 
aid, and without it they will only hold office on sufferance, 
The political deadlock has become more aggravated than it 
was before ; but the end will bring a remedy. The Liberals 
have now enjoyed a comparatively long tenure of 
power, and their ranks have become somewhat loose 
in consequence. Not a few disappointed, and there- 
fore discontented, men are among them, The case, however, 
will now be reversed, The Conservatives will have to 
encounter the difficulties, as well as taste the sweets, of 
power, They will not be able to satisfy their own proper fol- 
lowers and gratify the deserters to their ranks as well, Then 
renewed discontent and renewed desertion will ensue. We do 
not affect to be prophets; but thie, in all probability, will be 
the course of events, The Conservatives, in themselves too 
weak to retain power, will become weaker the longer they 
hold it, The Liberals, on the other hand, disorganised by 
long possession of office, will be all the better for a period of 
ostracism, &chisms will be forgotten, differences will be healed, 
feuds will be stanched ; and a bolder front and a more com- 
pact phalanx will be presented to the common enemy, Com- 
mon misfortunes make people charitable as well as acquainted 
with strange bedfellows ; and by this time twelve months we 
shall probably see a reunited, strong, and vigorous Liberal 
party again marshalled on the fioor of the House of Commons. 

Meanwhile, the course of events will keep marching on, 
If this thing, Reform, be good, it will survive; if it be evil, 
it will come to nought. That it has been postponed does not 
prove that it is defeated, It rests with the people themselves 
to decide the question, If they be really indifferent, then 
the matter will rest, and perhaps ought to be allowed so to 
do, But if they value the rights of citizens, as we hope they 
do, then they will let their voice be heard, and their wishes 


fully. If he has erred, it was on the side of conciliation. He 
should have resisted the hollow demands of the Opposition 
from the first, But though he now retires, he retires with 
honour ; though the reform flag is lowered, it has not been 
debased, And it may yet be the destiny of its present 
champion to raise it again, and that not long hence, under 
more happy auspices. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

PRINCE SIGISMUND, second son of the Crown Prince of Prussia, died on 
Tuesday. 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH arrived at Broad-green, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday evening, and was conducted to the residence of Mr. Graves, M.P. 
He distributed prizes on board the school-frigate Conway and opened 
Birkenhead Docks on Thursday. 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE has made a rule 
under which the proceeds of the commissions of officers relling out while 
under age are to be handed over to their parents and guardians, and not to 
themselves, This regulation will have a good effect in checking the evil 
inflicted on youths in the Army by money-lenders and other social pests of a 
similar deecription. 

THE PRINCE ROYAL OF DENMARK, letters state, is about to marry 
Princess Wilhelmina of Holland, born in 1841, and younger sister of the 
present Queen of Sweden. 

THE GRAND DUKES ALEXANDER AND WLADIMIR OF RUSSIA have 
arrived at en, where they intend staying a few weeks. It is sup- 
poeed that the betrothal of her Royal Highness Princess Dagmar with the 
Czarovitch will be shortly proclaimed. 

GENERAL THE RicHT HON. JAMES ALEXANDER 61. CLAIR 
ERSKINE, third Earl of Roselyn, of Rosslyn, Midlothian, in the Peerage of 
Great Britain, and a Baronet, Colonel of the 7th Hussars, died, at the age of 
sixty-four, on Saturday morning. 

—— J, R. PLANCHE, late Rouge Croix, has been appointed Somerset 
erald. 

ADMIRAL MENDEZ NUNEZ, according to the Madrid journals, is to be 
created Marquis of Callao! 

AN OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE TREATY OF ALLIANCE has been con- 
cluded between Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 

Sin W. M. T. FARQUHAR, who was seized with illness in the House of 
Commons a short time ago, has since died. 

CONSIDERABLE AMOUNTS OF COIN, plate, and jewels arrive at Paris 
daily from Prussia, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

THE PRUSSIANS in the pend campsign are to wear, as a distinctive 
mark, a stripe of white linen with a red cross worked upon it round their 
left arm. 

THE “CROSSLEY” LIFE-BOAT of the National Life-boat Institution was 
instrumental in ssving the crew of the yacht Dagmar, off Redcar, York- 
shire, on the 17th inst. 

AT BIRMINGHAM AND LEICESTER the Liberals have held preliminary 
meetings and rezolved unanimously to urge on the Government a dissolution 
in piace of resignation. 

A FOX-HUNT has been established at Vienns, and fifty fox-hounds have 
been forwarded thither, via’ Huli and Rottegdam. 


TB CROWN JEWELS OF HANOVER, which are of great value, have 


been transmitted to England for safe keeping. 

Sim ARTHUR BUTLER, M.P. for Liskeard, has been severely injured by a 
carriage accident. He is to be suffering from a fractured arm and 
revere bruises about the 


THE DISTINCTION OF THE SECOND CLASS OF THE BATH, or K.C.B., is 
about to be conferred on the Hon. John H. T, Manners-Sutton, new 
Governorof Victoria ; Sir Alexander Malet, her Majesty’s Minister at Frank- 
fort; and the Hon, Charles Murray, her Majesty's Minister at Dresden. 


CIRCULARS continue to be dispatched round the country with a simple 
inclosure—“ Sell bank shares at once. From a friend.” They all evidently 
emanate from the same source. 


Tus BANK OF BRESLAU has announced that under existing circum- 
stances it will not any longer be responsible for deposits, which it advises all 


citizens to withdraw. 

THE BopY OF A MAN, with gun, shot, belt, &c., was found on Kangaroo 
Island, where it had evidently ain many years, It is supposed to be the 
remains of Dr, Glaton, of the ship , wrecked in 1836, 

SOME LARGE BLOCKS OF STONE, weighing about a hundredweight, having 
arrived at Paris from Switzerland, it was found on inspection that they were 
hollow, and that they were full of cigars of the fineet brands. 

A SERIOUS MONETARY CRISIS prevailed in Bombay at the date of the 
last advices, Heavy cotton speculations are assigned as the cause of the 
pressure, 

A NEw REFORM CLUB, to “represent the principles of the advanced 
section of the Liberal party,” is in course ef formation in London. The 
clubhouee is No. 71, Jermyn-street, St. James's ; there are to be 1000 mem- 
fea and the subscription will be seven guineas per annum, with an entrance 

ee. 

THE ANNUAL PRIZE offered by ber Royal Highness the Princeas of Wales 
to female membera of institutions in union with the Metropolitan Adult 
Education Association bas been awarded to Ellen Louisa Woollard, a domestic 
servant, of Lambeth, who has passed a satisfactory examination in plain 
needlework and elementary knowledge. 

THE EXTRADITION TREATY between England and France was to have 
expired on the 5th of this month, by virtue of the notice given by the 
French Government on Dec, 4 last ; but on May 21 the French Ambassador 
intimated a desire on the part of France that it should continue six months 
longer. 

THE Two SONS OF ABD-EL-KADER, enveloped in their white burnous, 
‘were present at the Opera at Paris, in one of the stage-boxes, a few evenings 
ago. Between the acta they were invited to go behind the scenes and visit 
certain apartments which are only open to the artistes and a eelect but 
favoured few. The two Arabs afterwards returned to their box, and re- 
mained until the close of the performance. 

THE INNS OF CouRT HOTEL, a handsome structure, which has been 
erected between Holborn and Lincoln’s-inn-fields, was formally opened on 
the 14th inst., on which occasion a sumptuous banquet was provided for a 
numerous and distinguished company. This hotel, which has been con- 
structed on the most approved prineiples, offers the very best accommodation 
for all descriptions of guests, but especially appeals to the patronage of 
gentlemen belonging to the legal profession. 

MINIATURE OF THE QUEEN FOR MR. PeAbopy.—A facsimile of the 
kindly and most gracious gift which her Majesty offered to the great 
American philanthropist is now on view at Mr. Dickinson's gallery, Old 
Bond-street. In the present stage of the work, only the beautiful water- 
colour, from which the enamel on gold is afterwards to be done, is now 
shown. This however, in its magnificent frame of chased metal, gives a 
very fair idea of what the effect of the whole will be when finished. But 
the word “ miniature” scarcely represents what the importance as regards 
the size of the likeness will be, for, though only hal-flength, the painting is 
14 in, long by nearly 10 in. wide. For the first time for the presentation of 
her portrait to a private individual, her Majesty sat in the only 
robes of State she has worn since the death of the Prince 
Consort—the costume in which she was attired at the openin; 
of the present Parliament. This was a black silk dress, trimm 
with ermine, and « long black velvet train, similarly adorned. Over her 
omg Stuart cap is the demi-crown, while the Koh-i-noor and one rich jew- 
elled cross, presented ny Eee Albert, form her only ornaments. To com- 
plete this portrait her Majesty gave Mr. Tilt several long sittings, and has 
now expressed her unqualified approval of the water-colour shown at Mr. 
Dickinson's. This, however, is but the commencement of the process, The 
portrait is to be done in ename} by Mr, ‘Tilt, on a panel of pure gold. In 
these enamel paintings, to bring out all the brilliancy of their colours, 
they have to be burnt in a aoome at least five, and generally six, 
times. The heat to which they are subjected is ro intense as to be 
only short of that which would fuse gold, and the most exquisite care 
is necessary neither to let the picture heat too soon nor, above all, 
cool too rapidly, as in either case the enamel would crack. So large an 
enamel portrait has never been attempted in this country. It has, there- 
fore, been found necessary to build a small heating-furnace specially for the 
execution of this work. It will take about six weeks to complete all the 
processes, when the picture will be mounted in a most elaborate and massive 
chased frame of pure gold, surmounted with the Royal crown enamelled 
on the same metal in colours, Altogether, it will form a gift worthy both 
of her Majesty and of the gentleman to whom she presents it. In fidelity 
of portraiture, the likeness is not to be surpasced, and, of couree, it was not 
till after many and long sittings that such perfect success was accompli 


ished. 
After being submitted to the Queen on its completion, it will be forwarded | 
to Mr. Peabody, who intends te deposit it where it may be best seen, in a , 


large institution which he has founded in Boston, his native town. 


THE LATE GENERAL SCOTT. 

LIFUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD Scort died at Roe's Hotel, 
West Point, For many years he has spent the summer there. On 
his arrival on the 10th ult, he remarked to a friend, as he came from 
the boat, that he bad come to the old academy to die, He was then 
very fecble, and bad to pavse upon every step at the entrance to 
the hotel. But he afterwards rallied considerably, and was out on 
the 26th in the village and at the library, He are to have no 
specific ailment, only a general decline of strength. He retained hia 
consciousness to the last, and repeatedly bowed his head and pressed 
the band of the Episcopal Chaplain as the latter recited a prayer 
when death was upon the great soldier, His body, dressed in a 
civilian’s suit of black, was placed in a shell lined with zinc, and 
partially filled with ice; and a guard of honour in full dress was 
posted round the corpse. 

He was a native of Virginia, born in Peteraburg, on the 13th of 
June, 1786, and of Scottich deacent. His ancestors were ardent 
supporters of the Stuarts, and took refuge in Virginia after the 
Battle of Culloden, He was called to the Bar at the age of twenty, 
and commenced practice in Charleston in 1807; but he was not 20 
succeseful as he desired, and his mind was naturally adapted to a 
different life. Accordingly he entered the army. His first expe- 
rience of military life was rather discouraging. It appears that, in 
1809, the conduct of his superior officer, General Wilkinson, led 
him to indulge in some expressions which, though just, betrayed 
a want of discretion; and, after a trial by court-martial, sen- 
tence of suspension from pay and eervice for twelve months was 
pronounced upon the offender. The twelve months were devoted to un- 
remitting study of military science, eo that on the proclamation of war 
in 1812 between the United States and Great Britain there was none 
better qualified to lead his countrymen against the enemy. He was 
at this time promoted to the position of Lieutenant-Colonel of artil- 
lery, and he acquired the reputation of being one of the best officers 
in that important department of the army. At the battle of 
Queenstown Heights his intrepidity and skill as a commanding 
officer were for the first time brought out in a most conspicuous and 
creditable manner, The engagement was one of the most desperate 
recorded in the annals of American warfare, and, although it ended 
in the defeat of the American forces, the victory of the enemy was 
dearly purchased. Scott, with his surviving comrades, was captured 
and sent to Quebec; but he was soon afterwards liberated by an ex- 
change of pea yc In this battle his personal daring and lofty 
stature rendered him a prominent mark for the Indian sharpshooters, 
who, as in the instance recorded in the life of Washington, exer:ed 
their ekill to the utmost, but without success, to bring him down, 
ig in es manly conflict, to destroy their fearless and intrepid 
foe, they had recourse to Indian cunning and treachery to 
carry out their fell design, Gaining access to his prison, two 
of them rushed upon him, but were foiled by the superior 
agility and strength of Scott, as well as by the fortunate 
interposition of Captain Coffin, of the British Army, to whose 
timely presence in the hour of danger his escape from his 
savage enemies was partly attributabie. The bravery of Scott 
was recogaieed in a substantial manner after hia release by his 
eros te the position of Adjutant-General and Chief of the 

teff under General Dearborn, who at that time was commanding 
on thenorthern frontier, The justice of this promotion was made 
manifest by his conduct on the capture of Fort George, and at the 
battle of Chippewa. At this last, as the two armies approached to 
close quarters, Scott called aloud to M‘Neiil’s battalion, “ The 
enemy say that we are good at long shot, but cannot stand the 
cold iron, I call upon the 11th instantly to give the lie to that 
slander, Charge!” ier mgs upon the enemy with the force of 
@ mountain torrent swollen by autumn floods, they drove them 
from the field, and that, too, with their own favourite weapon, 
before which it had been the boast of the British no foe was ever 
able to stand. At Niagara, sometimes called Lundy’s-lane, where 
he was twice wounded, he even surpassed himself. He was the 
first man to enter the fort. When peace came he continued to 
serve his country, and was successful on various important missions 
of a diplomatic charac'er. But his —s distinction was the 
brilliant campaign in Mexico in 1847, where he reduced Vera Orvz, 
stornied the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa in four days, and, after 
several victories, marched his army of scarcely 6000 men into the 
halls of the Montezumas, and broke the Spanish dominion 
in America. In 1852 be was nominated by the Whigs for 
the presidency, but beaten by Franklin Pierce, On the 
28th of February, 1855, the brevet rank of Lieutenant-General 
was revived in order that it might be conferred on the hero 
of Mexico. George Washington, Winfield Scott, and Ulysses 
S. Grant have been the only recipients of this great military 
honour since the foundation of our government. In 1859 serious 
differences as to the boundary line of the United States and British 
America through the States of Fuca having arisen, and a disputed 
military possession occurring, General Scott was ordered to that 
distant locality, where he happily established a satisfactory state of 
affairs and settled the difficulty. The commencement of the re- 
bellion found General Scott still in command of the army, and every 
inducement was offered him by the rebels to join their cause ; but his 
firm loyalty and love for bis country’s flag were proof against them, 
and he unhesitatingly threw the weight of bis great and solid repu- 
tation on the side of the Union and the Government, In reply toa 
commissioner from Virginia, who tendered tim, in behalf of that 
commonwealth, command of her forces in the coming struggle, he 
said : —“ I have served my country under the fiag of the Union for 
more than fifty years, and so long as God permits me to live I will 
defend that flag with my sword evenif my own native State assails 
it.” While President Buchanan remained in office the commanding 
General urged the wisest precautions to prevent the armed with- 
drawal of the eleven seceded States from the Union ; but his counsels 
were either unheeded or disregarded by the Cabinet of that time, 
After the capture of Fort Sumter hesi'ently, but swiftly, strengthened 
Washington city and Fort Pickens; he secured the safe inau- 
guration of President Lincoln, strengthened the Potomac line of 
defence, and organised our rapidly increasing army, But the work 
was too great for his physical strength, and at the end of October, 
1861, he felt obliged to relinquish his post, The resignation could 
not be declined. President Lincoln and Cabinet waited on the 
General at his residence, when the President read the order 
relieving him, conveying to him the expressions of sadness and 
deep emotion of the President and a unanimous Cabinet at his with- 
drawal from the active control of the army, the nation’s sympathy 
in his physical infirmities, and its profound sense of the important 
sem services rendered by him to his country during his long and 

illiant career, During the years of war which followed, the General 
was a close obzerver of the nation’s struggle for life, and no one 
viewed it with more solicitude than he. His advice and counsel 
were frequently sought by those at the helm in Washington, and 
Mr. Lincoln once went alone to West Point to consult with him. 
Daring his retirement he prepared and published a portion of his 
autobiography; but aside from this communion with the public he 
has kept very secluded, either at West Point, his summer home, or 
in this city, Another volume of the autobiography will shortly be 
forthcoming, it is understood, which will contain much of interest 
which could not appropriately be publ shed during his life.— New 
York Herald, 


SoME THIEVES broke into St. Matthew's Church, Leedg, on Saturday 
night, expeciing to find plate, next day being sacrament Surday, They 
were disappointed, however, in this; but they drank a bottle of sacramental 
wine, and left behind them the following note : —“* Dear Sir,—We are sorry 
we cannot find your plate.” 

SAD TRAGEDY AT LONDON BRIDGE.—A shocking accident hampencd on 
Sunday evening, about half-past nine o'clock, just below London Bridge, by 
which four persons were drowned. A boat rowed by two men, with a man, 
a lad, and three women in the stern, came suddenly through the centre arch 
with a strong ebb tide, and ran upon the bows of a steamer. The boat was 
instantly swamped, and the only persons saved were the watermen and the 
lad, who eeized the lines thrown te them; but the pleasure-takers were 
carried down by the stream and drowned. The cries for help of the women 
are eaid to have been heart-rending. The whole party belonged to Roth r- 
hithe, and bed been for a pleasure trip to Kew, 
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FIELD MARSHAL 
BENEDEK. 
Lovis BrNEpEK, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Aus- 
trian army of the north—the 
army that is destined to act 
against the Prussians, under 
Prince Frederick Charles— is 
regarded as the ablest General 
in the Imperial service, and is 
by some considered to be 
second to no commander in 
Europe. His talents, however, 
will no doubt be severel 
tested in the campaign whic! 
has just been opened; for, 
although he is believed to be 
at the head of one of the beat- 
organised and best-appointed, 
as well as most numero! 
armies that ever took the fiel 
in Europe, the well-drilled and 
efficiently- armed Prussians 
will no doubt make the task 
before him no easy one. Mar- 
shal Benedek was born, in 
1804, at Odenburg, in- Hun- 
gary. After the usual course 
of training at the Military 
Academy of Neustadt, he 
entered the Austrian army as 
a Cornet in 1822, Passing 
through the intermediate 
grades, he attained the rank 
of Colonel in 1843, Two years 
later he exhibited his great 
military talents during the in- 
surrection in Galicia, which 
he succeeded in completely 
quelling in the west, thereby 
ae ee Qullin bg 
c P rze by assault, 
in 1847 ions ordered at the 
head of the regiment Giulsy 
to join the army in Italy. He 
took part in the memorable 
campaign of 1848 undr 
Radetzky, distinguishing him- 
self at the retreat from Miian, 
at Osone, and especially at the 
battle of Curtatone, for which 
he received the order of Maria 
Theresa. In 1849 he contri- 
buted to the reduction of 
Mortara and to the victory of 
Novara, Subsequently to 
this he was transferred to 
Hungary, and was wounded 
at Raab and Szegeden, Ten 
later, in the war of 
italian independence, General 
Benedek was one of the few 
Austrian Generals who — 
bited any very great military 
pe mere He especially dis- 
tinguished himself at Solterino, 
his division being the last to 
leave the field. He was 
Governor of Hungary for a 
few months in 1860; and, in 
the critical aspect of affairs in 
Italy, was appointed to the 
chief command of the Austrian 
amy in that country—an ap- 
pointment which he continued 
to hold till called upon by the 
Emperor to undertake the 
arduous task of confronting 
the Prussians in Germany, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
CLERKS’ SCHOOLS. 

On Monday his oe High- 
ness the Prince of Wales for- 
mally opened this large range 
of charitable schools, which 
have been erected at much 
expense in the neighbourhood 
of the Caterham junction, 
near Croydon, and the first 
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WAREHOUSBMEN AND CLERKS’ NEW SCHOOLS, AT RUSSELL-HILL, SURREY, NEAR THB CATERHAM JONCTION. 
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stone of which was laid b: 
the Prince on July 11 186%, 
The design of the institution 
is to clothe, maintain, and 
educate the children of ware- 
housemen, clerks, and agents 
of every wholesale trade who 
have been engaged in ware- 
houses or manufactories in 
any part of the United King- 
dom, without distinction of 
sect or religion, The building 
was completed in March last, 
and the children, 200 in num- 
ber—140 boys and 60 girls— 
who had previously been 
lodged in temporary houses 
near Foreet-hill, were then 
moved into it. It was not 
found possible, however, to 
formally inaugurate the open- 
ing of the asylum till Mon- 
day, when his Royal High- 
ness, on being applied to, at 
once consented to preside at 
its inauguration, The Royal 
visit, of course, created ‘no 
little excitement in the neigh- 
bourhood; and every pre- 
paration in the way of mar- 
quees, flags, garlands, and 
evergreens was made to do 
honour to the occasion, Two 
immense tents were erected 
and beautifully decorated— 
the first, in which the simple 
ceremony of the inauguration 
was to be held, was capable of 
accommodating 1000 specta- 
tors, and it was full; the 
second tent was laid out with 
a& sumptuous déjetiner for 600 
guests, and that also, when 
the appointed time arrived for 
its discussion, was equally 
crowded. The weather, un- 
fortunately, was not quite 
favourable to any outdoor 
festivities, In fact, through- 
out the day the only inter- 
missions between the cutting 
rain were those which were 
effected by a high, cold wind, 
and everything and every- 
body, therefore, were more or 
less damped and depressed by 
the cheerless atmospheric in- 
flaences around. Still these 
had no manner of effect on 
the numbers who attended. 
The large tent was thronged 
long before the Prince was 
expected, and as almost all 
the ladies present had col- 
lected — ta present to his 
Royal Highness in aid of the 
funds of the charity, it may be 
doubted whether any amount 
of rain short of a second 
deluge would have kept them 
back 


The Prince of Wales arrived 
shortly before two o'clock. 
With his Royal Highness also 
came Earl Russell, president of 
the charity, Countess Russell, 
General Knollys, Colonel 
Keppel, and Major Grey, The 
Prince was received by the 
Bishop of Winchester, who 
wore his episcopal robes and 
blue ribbon as prelate of the 
Order of the Garter; by the 
Lord Mayor, the High Sheriff 
of Surrey, the members of the 
board of management, the 
building committee, trustees 
and the treasurer of the insti- 
tution, Mr. William Leaf, and 
the treasurer of the building 
fund, Mr, Greatorex. His 
Royal Highness did not enter 
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nt reserved for what may be called the public visitors, 
her sedge cane into the main building, where, in the com- 
mittee-room, he partook of lunch with some of the members of 
‘ d Countess Russell, the Bishop of Winchester, 
The Prince then Phar at he Pert gr - 
the new building. Mr. H. White (the secre’ an 
Mr Bland “(the architect) therefore at once conducted him through 
every room and corridor of the fine edifice, Not a part of it, from its 
basement kitchens to its topmost dormitories, was passed over, Lifts, 
store-rooms, offices, and even cellars, were all examined ; and with 
the arrangements of each and all his Royal Highness expressed his 
entire approbation, These new schools have been erected on a lofty 
eminence, called Russell-hill, near the Caterham junction, and one 
of the most picturesque and healthy sites in Surrey, They present 
a frontage of 280ft, The outline is much varied with high-pitched 
roofs, dormers, and turrets; and the gone effect is striking and 
elegant. The materials are red bricks, with blue and white brick 
strings, ornamentally disposed, and dressing of Bath stone. The 
roofs are covered with blue an n slates in patterns. — . 
The front comprises a central building four stories in height, with 
a lofty hipped roof, surmounted by a clock turret. Buildings on 
each side, of two stories, serve to connect the centre with the 
wings, which are of three stories. The principal entrance is in 
the centre, through a deep-moulded and carved archway with 
shafted jambs, to a hall divided by arches, carried on polished 
granite columns, The interior faces of the walls of the hall are 
furnished with red and white bricks in patterns ; and a staircare of 
stone, with a pierced stone parapet, leads to the visitors gallery. 
The dining-room, at one end of which this gallery is situated, is a 
really beautiful room, 70 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, and is entered by 
folding doors opposite the principal entrance. It has an open 
timber roof of high elevation; and at the end facing the visitors 
gallery is a large traceried window of five lights, with two-light 
windows in the bays of the sides, Inecribed in these are the names 
of the trustees of the institution and others whose exertions have 
brought the establishment to ita present state of efficiency and 
development, This hall communicates with the kitchen by a door 
and hatch, . 
The right wing is appropriated for the use of the girls, the left for 
the boys, In each case the oe =< is — 4 coum 
he stories above jcrmitories, a 
oalnine become 4 : contains the apartments of 


his suite and Earl an 
and the Lord Mayor. 


building between the centre and wings J 
the pov rei matron, assistant master, and assistant matron, with 
waiting and other rooms on the ground floor. The master's house 
is aituated on the extreme left, and, though communicating with the 
boys’ school, is a detached building in every respect. The rooms 
of the other supervising authorities being opposite a transverse 
corridor leading to the kitchens, laundries, &c., the arrangement of 
the plan affords every facility for the effectual superintendence of 
the several departments by their respective heads. The kitchen 
buildings form two sides of the quadrangle which constitutes the 
edifice, having the dining-hall and the girl’s wing on the other two 
sides, the space thus inclosed being occupied by a large swimming- 
bath with a glass roof. The whole building is heated by steam- 
pipes in connection with the boiler of a pumping engine on the baee- 
ment floor. 

Hot and cold baths on each floor for the use of the respective 
dormitories and lavatories have been arranged with every rg ard 
to cleanliness and convenience. The building stands in the centre 
of twenty acres of fertile land, part of which has been laid out 
for playground, while covered playsheds have been erected for 
both schools, to provide against exigencies of weather. In fact, the 
whole structure, both in the style of ita destgn and the ex lent 
manner in which it has been finished, seems as ect as such in- 
atitutions ever can be made by thoughtful experience. 

After making the complete round of every part of the building, 
his Royal Highness was at last conducted to the great tent, where 
he was received with an almost uproarious enthusiasm, and it 
was some minutes before the cheering died away and allowed a 
choir of ladies and gentlemen, accompanied by the Grenadier band, 
to proceed with the National Anthem. This was beautifully sung, 
and at its conclusion Earl Russell advanced and read an address, to 
which the Prince made a suitable png : 

Prayers were then offered up by the Bishop of Winchester, and a 
hymn having been sung, the ladies present, who had been busy 
collecting for this occasion during the last twelve months, came 
forward to present their purses, Fortunately for the financial 
interests of the charity, this ceremony occupied a considerable time, 
and the accumulated heap of offerings grew as high in front of the 
Prince as on the day on which he laid the foundation-stone, 
Altogether vpwards of 1000 purees were presented, so that the 
Prince had 1000 gracious bows and smiles to make as the several 
ladies came forward with their charitable offerings, and when the 
last retired there was more than £5000 in coin and subscriptions 
laid before his Royal Highness, Prayers were then again offered 
up, and, the Prince having declared the building to be open to 
rec ive, for all time, the orphans and necessitovs children of ware- 
housemen and clerks engaged in the wholesale trades and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom, the proceedings closed amid the 
most enthusiastic cheering. 

His Royal Highness then took his departure, and the invited 
guests were entertained at a most excellent déjetiner, over which the 
Lord Mayor presided. 


GARIBALDI AND HIS VOLUNTEERS AT COMO, 

Since he quitted Caprera, Garibaldi has had a perfect ovation, 
On landing at Genoa, on the way to and at Milan, and on the road 

hence to Como, he was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm, Im- 
mense crowds gathered to receive him at all the intermediate 
stations. At Camerlata, the station next Como, the municipal and 
provincial authorities and representatives, as well as the military, the 
volunteers, the National Guard, and almost the entire population, 
had all gathered to welcome him, and his way from that point was 
one continued ovation. On his arrival at Como, at two p.m., he 
was received at the —— station by all his superior officers, 
General Scozia, the civil authorities, headed by the Syndic and the 
Prefect, and an immense crowd of people, whohad gone out to meet 
him, notwithstanding the great heat of the day and the dusty con- 
dition of the roads, Two regiments of volunteers were drawn up in 
two lines in the long street leading from the railway station, extend- 
ing through its entire length, Garibaldi left the station in a car- 
riage, accompanied by several officers, and proceeded to the Olginati 
Palace, where a splendid banquet had been prepared, The whole 
route was decorated with flags, and the reception given to the 
General by the people and soldiers was of the most enthusiastic cha- 
racter. The volunteers were reviewed by Garibaldi from the balcony 
of the palace, the marching-past lasting two hours, The General 
was deeply affected by this reception, 

The volunteers having been quartered in all the townships in the 
vicinity of Como, as well as in that town itself, it became the duty 
of Garibaldi to visit and inspect them at their several stations. In 
the performance of this work he was indefatigable, On the 13th he 
went to Lecco, a place on the Lake of Como, and, after reviewing 
the volunteers there collected, thus addressed his followers :— 

Do you know that ir this world everything ia governed by chance? The 
sailor who ventures out to sea may either be dashed to pieces against the 
rocks, or may find a treasure in the midst of the deep. As for you, you are 
a lucky generation. Do you understand me? While your fathers lived in 
hopeless bondage to the yoke of the stranger, it is your destiny to drive the 
foreigner from the soil of — You are a lucky nation, and I most lucky 
to belong to you atill. There is an organised army, and there are ranks like 
yours, where I see before me one wearing a cap, another a cylinder-hat, a 
third a pocket-handkerchief tied rownd bis heed, Well, we will do some- 
thing, won't we? Faremo qualche cosa, non ¢ vero? 

A correspondent, who was present in Garibaldi’s Neapolitan 
cimpaign in 1860, writing on the 13th, thus epeake of the volunteers 
congregated in and around Como in 1866 :— 

I dare say that the thousand brave and gallant lads who sailed with 
Garibaldi for Marsala were men of a very different calibre from the class of 
volunteers who joined the Garibaldian cause after ite snecess was assured, I 
dare say, also, that, if this war should continue, the men who will claim the 
medal at the end for having worn the “ camigia rovsa” will be of an inferior 


their way to join the detachment at Como; and on page 397 is an 


orders of Garibaldi, But I am speaking of the present, not the future ; and 
I can only say that, if this Como detachment be a fair sample of 
the Garibaldian army, it is infinitely superior to its predecessor. 
Como itself ia one of those quaint old Italian towns which 
seem composed ef narrow winding streets that lead nowhere in 
particular. How large it ig, or where it stretches to, or which is 
the centre of the city, are mysteries which become all the more 
insoluble the more you study them. This peculiarity of the place renders it 
almost impossible to estimate the number of troops collected here with 
exactness, Five thousand was the lowest calculation I heard made, and ten 
the highest; and I should think, if you said there were six thoueand 
Garibaldians collected at Como now, you would not be far wrong in your 
calculation. The guide-books say there are four-and-twenty thousand inha- 
bitants in the town, and certainly one person out of every four you meet is a 
Garibaldian. At & little distance red eeems the one prevailing colour. 
Under the arcades, in the doorways, at the windows, in the streets, there are 
to be seen the Garibaldian soldiers. Few of them have got their complete 
uniform. The officers, indeed, have the full Garibaldi suit—the grey trousers, 
the red blouse fastened round the waist with a black belt, the red cap with 
the stiff leather peak, like that which little boys used to wearin England in by- 
gone days. But the rank and file are above any such rigid adherence to the laws 
of military dress. So long as you wear some article of bright red in a con- 
spicuous position, you are entitled to call yourself a Garibaldiav. Some affect 

e red ehirt, others the red sash ; but the cap is the object most in favour, 
probably because it is the cheapest portion of the uniform available. Red, 
in some form or other, is de riguewr, like tail coats at the opera ; but subject 
to this you may consult your fancy, So in the same company you see biack 

rocks, velveteen jackets, linen blouses, and flannel shirts—all, I should add, 
covered with dust, and many torn and tattered. Some day or other the whole 
force is to be provided with bran new uniforms, But “some day or other 
is even longer in coming in Italy than it isin other countries i, and the General 
himself lays little strees upon the look of his troops.“ You,” he said yester- 
day, in addressing a company of his raw recruits, ‘* are the sort of stuff with 
which good things can be done ;” and I have no doubt this utterance ex- 
pressed his real views, After all, there is no accounting for tastes; and 
there may be minds to which the aspect of a soldier padded, pipeclayed, and 
prim is positively distasteful. 

‘As to the “ physique” of these young soldiers there is a good deal to be 
desired. Their average age must be from eighteen to twenty ; but there are 
a great many more below the former age than above the latter. I saw a 
company coming home from a march of some three or four miles, and many 
of the younger recruits were so fagged and footeore that they had to run in 
order to keep up with the step, which was not a particularly quick one, 
Still they have spare, active figures, and I should think would soon get 
hardened to moderate fatigue. So far as I could learn they do not drill 
much; it bas never been one of Garibaldi’s principles to lay much stress on 
drill; and if they are good shots it must be in accordance with the rule 
which led Mr. Winkle, in “ Pickwick,” to believe that he might play 
on the violin, never having tried, he could not be sure 
he did not possess the talent, Still the officers, who are men 
of experience, are confident they can soon teach their troops to fire 
well enough for skirmishing purposes. There can be no question that these 
officers are far better than the run of those who held similar poste during 
the Neapolitan campaign. Most of them have seen actual service; many 
are ex- rs of the Sardinian army, with two or three medals upon their 
breasts. Up to this time all applications from foreigners for commissions 
under Garibaldi have been declined ; and whatever the disadvantages of this 
refusal may be in a military point of view, it tends to keep up the national 
character of the volunteer movement, Amongst the privates there are men 
of all ranks and conditions, In a list of volunteers who have gone into the 
ranks I saw the names of a score of marquises, counts, and chevaliers, whose 
brevets of rank have not been conferred by the Rajah of Paramatta or the 
republic of Guatemala. But the bulk of the recruits are students, clerks, 
and skilled artisans, Of peasants I should fancy the proportion was ex- 


tremel 

‘A searching investigation has been made into the character of ail who pre- 
sented themselves for enlistment, and 600 recruits have been sent away from 
Como alone aa unfit for the service on other than physical grounds, Cer- 
tainly up to this time a better-behaved body of troops could not be found, 
Happily for themselves, and still more so for the townspeople, drunkenness 
is unknown amongst them ; and their chief occupation appears to consist of 
lounging all day about the streets, eating cheap ices at intervals, and 
smoking perpetually. Altogether, they must be having a good time of it 
just now. ‘They have, for the most part, money in their pockets, and sleep in 
private houses at their own expense instead of on the straw that is out 
for them in the churches and palaces employed as barracks; their 
labours are cheered by constant visits from mothers and sisters, and, I hope, 
cousins, from Milan, who never seem tired of walking about with them and 
staring at their uniforms; and t! are all elated with the absolute con- 
viction of success, Of course, when fighting begins in earnest, a good num- 
ber of these volunteers will, somehow, not be found forthcoming ; but the 
enthusiasm amongst them isso that I believe they will do real service 
as & guerrilla force, for which alone they are designed, 


The Engraving on page 393 representa a party of volunteers on 


Engraving showing the scene before the Old Palace at Florence 
during the enrolment of the volunteers in that city. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


A wriTEr in the Pall Mali Gazette of Tuesday says, “It is too 
late for anything that we can aay to influence the decision of her 
Majesty's Ministers.” Ales! that it should beso. If her Majeaty’s 
Ministers had but consulted this gentleman before they went down 
to the House on Tuesday night we might have been spared this 
Ministerial crisie, But this they neglected to do; and see what has 
happened! Foolish Ministers! not to have taken so simple and 
obvious a course, Earl Russell, with his long experience, ought to 
have known better. If, instead of trotting directly to Downing- 
street, on his old grey cob, on Tuesday morning, he had turned ita 
head down the Strand and into Salisbury-street, and sought out the 
editor of the Pali Mall Gazette, what a deal of harm might have 
been prevented! But, leaving this as irremediable, ought her 
Majesty’s Ministera to resign or ought they not? The Times says 
they ought not, and the Pali Mali Gazette follows suit, Well, on 
thia subject it appears to @ne that a man so experienced as Earl 
Russell is likely to know better than either. At all evente, he 
and his colleagues are the best judges in matters which concern 
their own honour. For my part—though I confess that what I 
think can be of little consequence—{ think they are right, 
After all that had gone before, and considering that they bad 
pledged themselves to stand or fall by the bill, or any vital part 
thereof, they could not have retained office with honour after the 
decisive defeat on Monday night. The Times and the Pall Mall 
Gazette say that no vital principle was involved. It was only the 
question of ratal or rental. But it was notso, The House ob- 
viously decided for ratal because it raised the qualification from £7 
to about £9. We are told thatit is open to the Government now to pro- 
pose £5 instead of £7, and thus lift the franchise again to the figure 
in the bill, Of course it is; but does any sane man believe that 
such a proposal couid be carried ? There were not three men in that 
division whe voted for the ratal qualitication simply because ratal 
is preferable to rental. They all knew what they were doing. No; 
the Government is right, and the responsibility of the cris's, with 
that it may involve, lies upon the heads of the mortified displaced 
oe disappointed men of the Cave and their tools, who 

ave brought it about, 

Two courses are to the Government, may ask the 
Queen to disaoive Parliameat, or they may resign, I have taken it 
for granted that they will resign, 1 hear no rumours of a disso- 
lution, The Conservatives, having got a promise of support from 
the men of the Cave, are prepared, it is said, to take office; and I 
suppose they are, or they would not have pushed matters to this 
extreme, But if they should take office, and get the support of the 
leading Adullamites, how long will they keep it? Well, 
on this subject, remember that the Session is near its close 
and may be ended much sooner than usual, One night’s work, or at 
most two nights’, will finish Supply ; a week will do for Gladstone's 
Budget Bill; and there is not much else that imperatively requires 
to be done, The Government bills on the paper, except some formal 
measures, may be dropped. Bills brought in by private members 
are never suffered to keep the Houce, The private business is nearly 
ail done, and there will be nothing to hinder the prorogation of Par- 
liament in July ; and, Parliament once prorogued, the Conservative 
Government wili have a clear six months before it undisturbed. 
Next Scasion, of couree, it must be prepared for a fight, and when 
that fight shall come it will, in epite of the Adullamitea, be beaten. 

But, remewber, it will bave a right to appeal to the country before 
it resigns. Whether it would claim this right cannot be foretold. 
At all events, it will have fully six months in office, and much may 
be done in six months. Old officials may superapnuate, and the 
vacancies be filled up by Conservatives: the Chief Baron, for 


stamp to those young Italians who have now volunteered to fight under the 


example, in England, and the Lord Chief Justiee in Ireland, and 
numbers of other officials, who have been postponing their retire. 
ment till their political friends should get into office. So, you see, 
six months’ certain tenure of office, with possibility of a longer, is 
worth clutching at. There is a rumour of a Clarendon Ministry 
afloat, but it meets with no credence. However, speculation is vain; 
we shall know nothing certain till Monday. If the Government 
should resign, and the Conservatives come in, Parliament will 
adjourn for a fortnight to give time for the elections. 

A curious fact has come to light, proving that there is an amount 
of careleasness and extravagance in our dockyards which, without 
the clearest proof, would be simply incredible. There was, in some 
dockyard—perhaps more than one—a vast quantity of cold-drawn 
pig-iron, This was once used as ballast, but is not now wanted for 
that purpose ; and what do you imagine was done with it at Inst ? 
Well, the yards were paved with it and walls were built with it, 
Costly paving and walls these, you will say ; but have you any idea 
how costly? Iam told that a contractor has offered £100,000 for 
the material, and to build the walls and pave the yards in any way 
that the Admiralty may direct; and this may well be eo, eceing 
that the iron is worth in the market £5 per ton. 

I have received a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Americanisation ; A Letter 
to John Stuart Mi, Esq., M.P.; by an Old Whig,” which is an 
amusing specimen of the pomposity, the inconsequential thought, 
and the shallow reasoning now in vogue among certain would-be 
political philosophers who have abandoned their ancient faith and 
become dwellers in the Cave. The object of the “ Old Whig” is to 
damage the Government Reform Bill, and in order to do that he 
feels himself called upon to disparage democratic Government; and 
he proceeds to perform his work after this fashion, He begins by 
giving questionable facts, such as clippings from New York news- 
papers, which denounce the municipal management and sanitary con- 

ition of that city. I say the writer's facts are questionable, for we 
all know how largely a grievance bulks in the eyes of those suffering 
from it, and how prone such persons are to see everything every- 
where, save in their own vicinity, in a roseate tint. f could 
supply the “ Old Whig” with plenty of denunciations, every bit ag 
strong as those he culls from the New York Courier, from our own 
journals of abuses in the management of municipal affairs. But 
the “Old Whig” forgets three things: first, that the municipal 
affairs of New York are not managed, as a rule, by native 
Americans born and reared under democracy, but, mainly, by Irish 
interlopers, men reared under the monarchical system of Great 
Britain ; second, that the growth of the “Empire City” having 
been unprecedentedly rapid, it is not surprising that eome serious 
sanitary blemishes should have sprung up with it; and, third, 
that our own hands are not quite clean in this respect, 
our own condition is not the most wholeeome, and that, a 
fore, his weapon cuts both ways. Are there not districts of 
London, are there not portions of Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, and 
other British cities, every bit as foul as those described as existing in 
New York? But, admitting that we are now clean—which I do not 
admit—how long, may I ask, is it since the cleansing process was 
commenced ? hy, only, at the utmost, since the infusion of a 
limited portion of the democratic element into the Legislature in 1832, 
Again, apart from our cities, are the peasants’ huts in Ireland 
and England such model edifices that we can afford to 
play the pharisee, and say to the New Yorkers, “Stand 
aside, you and your syatem of government; I am cleaner, and 
therefore holier, than you?” But, Sir, there are other things 
besides sani’ arrangements, important as these are, which the 
“Old Whig” should have taken into account. Can he show us 
anything in the management of American municipal affairs worse 
than the horrors brought to light by recent investigations into the 
condition of our metropolitan workhouse infirmaries? I rather think 
not. The “Old Whig’s” argument may be summed up thus :— 
“ Defective sanitary arrangements are a sign of bad government ; the 
United States are governed by a democracy, and the sani arrange- 
meni of its principal city are very defective indeed : therefore demo- 


cracy must be a bad system of government.” Now, just observe how 
easily and truthfully all this can be parodied, and the argument of the 


“Ola Whig” turned against himself. “That country must be under 
a bad system of government in which impotent, sick, and helpless 
are starved, ill-lodged, maltreated, neglected, and poisoned 


paupers 

with bad air; Great Britain is governed by a limited monarchy, 
and the sick and impotent poor of her metropolis are neglected, 
starved, maltreated, and poieoned ; therefore, the British limited 
monarchy must be an atrociously bad system of government.” 
“Old Whig’s” style of argument might be applied toevery country in 
the world, and every existing, and perhaps every conceivable, system 
of government condemned under it. 
tribes as his worth? 


The 


How much, then, are such dia- 
t I shall not touch upon the flippant] 
insolent tone in which the “Old Whig” addresses Mr, Mill. 
Mr. Mul can vindicate himself, if he deems the attack of the ‘ Old 
Whig” worthy of notice, I cannot help, however, admiring the 
delicious self-sufficiency of the “Old Whig” when he declares 
himself “justified” in calling the electors of Westminster 
“ Americanised” on his own assertion, backed by a few garbled quota- 
tions, that Mr. Mill utters sentiments now, as their representative, 
inconsistent with those expounded by him waile “ a writer of books,” 
and enjoying the “peaceful seclusion and fearless independence of 
a student's life.” Probably the “Old Waig's” “ peaceful seclusion ” 
and “ fearless independence” wili never be disturbed in order to 
make him the representative of such a constituency as that of 
Westminster, 

It ueed to be a theme of constant reproach to the management of 
the Crystal Palace that the entertainments provided were entirely of 
@ mere amusing character, and that the original aim of the institu- 
tion—instruction—had been abandoned. This remark, however, is 
no longer applicable to the management of the palace, for, while 
amusement still has its place, instruction has also had provision 
made for its diffusion, A literary department has been organised, 
one element of which is a good library, and another, periodical 
lectures on various subjects, As part of the scheme of these 
lectures a novel enter‘ainment will be given on Thursday, the 12th, 
and Thursday, the 19th, of July, at three o'clock. This entertain- 
ment will consist of a recitation of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” by 
Mr, A, A. Fry, who on the 12th will deliver the first 670 lines of the 

m, and on the !¥:b, resuming with the Pandemonium scenes, 
will recite 520 lines, Mach recitation will occupy about an hour, 
Lord Brougham, it is expected, will be present, 

Erith is likely to be a place of some importance for the next 
few days, and passengers to Gravesend and Margate will wonder 
what has come over the dowdy little pier with which only a few 
travellers on the Thames are familiar, The fine vessel which was 
given by the Admiralty for a training-ship for the education of 
cadets for the mercantile marine is gradually appearing in holiday 
rig, and on Thursday next will be gay with fisgs and flowers to 
welcome the Prince of Wales, who has consented to give the prizes 
to the successful boys in the last half-yearly examination. The 
“authorities” of Erith are anxious to do honour to the occasion, 
and the town and pier will be decorated along the whole line of 
route from the railway to the place of embarkation. 

Mdme, Bodichon and Mrs, Bridell, after an absence of two years 
or so in Algeria, have returned to England Jaden with portfolios of 
sketches, which are now exhibited at the German Gallery in Bond- 
street. I have no great belief in female artists, except in rare in- 
stunces, of which I will at once admit Miss Ellen Edwards as the chief, 
for she is sound in drawing (a rare female qualification), as well a8 
pleasing and able as a colourist. Nevertheless, I must own there is 
much that is clever in the sketches of the two ladies, though I could 

wish they had been less eketchy if they were intended for exhibition. 
Some of the best things on the walls are Mrs, Bridell's works in oil 
colours, though she las an imprudent leaning to an impasto mode of 
working that damages her efforts, 

One of the pleasant conversaziones, held by the Society of Arts at 
the South Kensington Museum, took place on Wednesday week. 
As veual, the rooms were very crowded, and there were many people 

| of note present. Conversaziones, as a rule, are, I think, dreadiuily 
stupid; bot there is plenty to look at besides the visitors at the 
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é« oilers,” and there is generally aeprinkling of young pecple; and 
I consider a young English girl a great deal nicer to look at than 
even lots of things in the Loan Collection—certainly than the 
eminent This and the distinguished That, the latest foreign Ambas- 
sador, and the newest inventor of a gun ora steam-ship. I only 
wonder, with such a preponderance of young folk, the assemblies 
don’t insist upon pushing the Perseus intoa corner, packing Trajan’s 
Column away in the arcades, and rolling the glass cases of art- 
treasures into the next court—and having adance! How it would 
horrify tLe bigwigs, and puzzle Mr. George Godwin, and make the 
bald, benign head of Sir Wentworth Dilke stand on end, if such a 
thing be possible! — 4 rats p 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon is to make a pilgrimage to Utah. It is to be 
hoped he will not return with a Baconian apology for the poly- 
gamists. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

The literary event of the month is, of course, the appearance of 
George Eliot’s new story ‘“ Felix Holt, the Radical.” I suppose, 
Mr. Editor, that this book will be reviewed in an early number, 
and in another column of your journal. In the mean time, 
every body can read it that likes to take the trouble, for ape | 
every local “library” in the kingdom is now in connection wit 
Mudie’s, or some other central library; and a capital thing 
too. But I may add a matter of fact or two. At a certain 
suburban library at which I made inquiry for the bock (wanting, 
for my own reasons, to have a second copy of the work before me) 
I was told that no other inquiry had been made, long as the book 
has been advertised. When Mr, Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden’ was 
just out I happened to want three copies (because, you must know, 
| like to compare the opinions of others with my own, and so 
I want copies to lend, you see) I was told at two suburban 
libraries that they hadn't got it, didn’t mean to have it, and 
had had no inquiry for it—‘t Poetry don’t read, Sir,” said one of 
the proprietors. I account for cases like these by supposing that 
the population of theee suburbs consisted mainly of two classes, the 
book: buyers, and the dower class of book-readers. But, in one of 
the same two suburbs, [ was told that there had been a very large 
demand for Mr, Mill's “ Liberty ” (at about the time of his election) ; 
but this was issued in what is called a People’s Edition, 

The new number of the Fortnightly is capital, Mr, Kirkus has 
a keen, vigorous, sub-acid article, in wnich he routs over again foes 
often well routed, and thrice-slays theslain; but these slain are not like 
Dry den’e—they are corpses who never know when they ’re dead : “‘1 
wasnever dead at all,’says Jack Robinson” (is that quotation right ?), 
What a delightful paper is that by Mr, Palgrave on the History of 
Poetry since the eighteenth ye! (I forget the exact title of the 
article and haven't got the F.R, before me)! But is Mr, Palgrave 
correct in saying that Mr, Allingham was the first m to note 
that little bit of “ wild-rose” music in Shelley? I fancied it was 
Mr. Walter Bagehot; but, perhaps, I am wrong; and it doesn’t 
matter, for the criticism is an obvious one. Fancy Shelley 
putting “roses wild’ when he had a chance of putting “ wild 
roses”! Mr, P. G. Hamerton, in his paper on Art-Criticism 
and Art-Philosophy, is here and there a little dart ; but he is an 
admirable, high-spirited writer. It is quite true, as he says, that 
beautiful is an adjective; that there must always be some noun 
to which it can be applied, if it be applied at all, But his opponent 
in the discussion would reply, When you have got to the end of 
the nouns there must, after all, be a final noun, or else the word 
can never have any meaning, This may be ever co absurd; but 
Mr. Hamerton has not presupposed that it is said, and has, con- 
sequently, not answered it, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


There is an old proverb, or, if there is not, there ought to be, that 
says, or that should say, ‘ Gooreberries in, actors out ;” which, 
interpreted into ordinary language, means that in summer time the 
drama languishes ; or, considering the state of our summer and of 
our drama, as I prefer to say, in the summer—if we had a summer— 
the drama-—if we had a drama—would languish exceedingly, I 
have only odds and ends of news, and here they are :-— 

At the Princesss Mr, and Mrs, Charles Kean have appeared as 
Hamlet and the Queen. They made their last appearance on 
Wednesday, the pieces selected for the occasion being The Merchant 
of Venice” and “The Jealous Wife.” ‘The theatre is closed until 
the 2nd of July, when it reopens with the regular company, in a 
new drama, written by Mr, Watts Phillipe, called “ The Huguenot 
Captain.” 

‘At the HAyMARKET, Dundreary reigns again, The popular Peer 
is exhibiting his eccentricities in Mr, Byion’s farce of “ Dundreary 
Married and Done For.” Another phase in the existence of this 
interesting nobleman ia also promised us in the shape of a farce 
called “ Dundreary a Father.” “ David Garrick ” is also announced 
for revival after the withdrawal of the “ Favourite of Fortune,” 

“La Belle Héléne” is really in rehearsal at the ADELPHI. The 
character of the beautiful casus belli between the Prussians and the 
Austrians—I mean between the Greeks and the Trojans—is to be 
personated by Miss Teresa Furtado, A amail troupe of Spanish 
dancers, from the Teatro Real at Madrid, have appeared, and danced, 
and fanned, and flirted, and castanetted with the usual Andalusian- 
Castilian grace and fire, The names of the artists are Senor 
Camprubi, Senor Allemany, and the Senorita Elvira, The farce of 
“The Steeplechase” concludes the performances, the opera-bouffé 
of ‘ Crying Jenny and Laughing Johnny ” being withdrawn, it is to 
be hoped permanently. 

Bulwer’s comedy of “ Money” and Sheridan Knowles’s play of 
“The Hunchback ” have been brought out at the OLYMpic, 

At the Sv, James's a new comedietta, the work of Mr, Paigrave 
Simpson, is now being played as the firet piece. It is a slight, 
pleasant little affair, with the capital title of “Jack in a Box,” 
Miss Buftor, Miss Rachel Sanger, Mr. Robson, and Mr. John 
Clayton are very agreeable representatives of the young widow, the 
lady’s-maid, the smart valet, and the unabashed intruder, who make 
up the dramatis persone of the piece. 

The Prince OF WALES'S closed on Saturday. During the week 
the directrees (Miss Marie Wilton) and the principal comedian 
(Mr. John Clarke) took their benefits. Miss Marie Wilton and her 
light troupe open at Manchester on Monday ; and, after a month's 
sojourn in Cottonopolis, pass six weeks in Liverpool, previous to the 
commencement of the next seazon, 

The ballets at the ALHAMBRA are very gorgeous productions, and 
the corps de ballet engaged is the most numerous in London, Indeed, 
if there were fewer persons upon the stage, I fancy the effect of the 
ballet would be more perfect, As it is, the pretty little shepherds 
and shepherdesses crowd each other inconveniently, The pironettes 
require room. The new Watteau Féte is a very splendid sight, and 
so is “The Descent of King Dragonfly and his Cortége of Golden 
Moths into the Clematis Bowers of Arcadia,” There is a title not 
a whit more extraordinary than the spectacle itself, which is one of 
the most magnificent specimensof mechanical ecene-painting which 
even Londoners have looked upon, 


MARRIAGE PREPARATIONS AT WINDSOR CASTLE,— The preparations 
for the approaching marriage of her Royal Highness Princess Helena and 
Prince Christian, at Windsor Castle, on the 5th of next month, are being 
rapidly pushed forward, In the private chapel, where the ceremony is to 
take place, the seats have been removed from the body of the building, the floor- 
ing of which has been temporarily raised. A gallery, supported upon wooden 
pillars about 7 ft. or 8 ft. high, has been erected round a portion of the in- 
terior and in front of the Queen’s and Royal children's pews and the organ. 
Upon the gallery there will be two rows of seats, which will thus add to the 
accommodation. The altar-cushions and other furniture have been covered 
with rich new velvet, decorated with gold lace and fringe. In the suite of 
state apartments on the north side of the castle the workmen are busily 
employed in setting things in order for the forthcoming nuptial festivities, 
‘The rooms selected include the magnificent apartments known as the King’s 
State Drawing or Rubens’ Room, the Throne-room, the King’s Council 
Chamber, the King’s Closet, the Queen's Closet, the Queen's State Drawing 
or Zucearelli Room, the Vandyke Gallery, and the Audience and Pre sence 
ae. ee will be par y ne in the same manner as upon the occasion 
of the visit of the Ka peror and Empress of the French. Frogm 
also being got in readinese, roe 
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Literature, 


The Journal of a London Playgoer, from 1851 to 1866, By HENRY 
Morey. London: George Routledge and Sons, 

Having followed closely in the footsteps of the “London 
Playgoer” nearly throughout bia term, the “Journal” has to us a 
certain something which makes it almost ourown. The effect is in 
no way pleasing, and suggests doubts as to the sanity of those 
elderly persons who are always rushing into autobiographies and 
communing with the spirit of the dead. Truly, after a lapse of 
forty years or so, it may not be unendurable to note down all one’s 
perzonal experience of Shelley, of Byron, or of classic Canning; and 
a dash of nonsense concerning some of the old Royal dukes might 
keep up the spirit. But fifteen years of the London theatres! 
A man has a right to be melancholy under the weight of such an 
experience ; and the stage, which is always claiming to be a school 
for one thing or another, may fairly be set down as the founder of a 
new school of misanthropes, who will find nothing to be amused at 
in life, Such, at least, are the professional playgoers, of whom Mr. 
Morley avows himself one; his critical labours having been con- 
tributed to the Zxaminer newspaper, from which copious selections 
are here made, whilst a literal note-book gives material that lends a 
personal charm and interest to an otherwise dry narrative of a for- 
gotten subject, The merest glance at the records of fifteen years is 
sufficient to show how very little there has been worth the 
recording. The first page of the “ Journal "—the first line—shows 
Mr, Barnum following up Tom Thumb with the Bateman Children 
in “Richard III,” which is described as “anuisance by no 
means proportioned to the size of its perpetrators,” althoagh 
the little girls are “thoroughly amusing” in M, Scribe’s 
“Young Couple.” Further on, the Miss Bateman of recent years 
is discussed scarcely more greg and the volume closes with 
just a pat on the back for Mr, Fechter and the “Master of 
Ravenswood,” qualified by the assertion that “one ought to admire 
the accommodating quicksand that allowed Edgar to stand on it, 
with Lucy in his arms, till he had quite finished his theatrical 
business, and then let him go suddenly down, together with the 
curtain,” There is very little of an encouraging nature throughout. 
The great majority of the pnblic would forget the great majority of 
the names of the pieces produced; but the actors and actresses live 
better in the memory. The dull catalogue of lifelees dramas and 
“screaming” farces, in which the cracking of crockery does duty 
for wit, once removed, there is little left, except Mr, Charles Kean's 
Shakspearean revivals, dc, ; the many and varied efforts of Mr. 
Fechter, which have always deeply interested the town; and the 
few admirable stage displays which Mr. Boucicault inaugurated 
with “ The Colleen Bawn.” But in all there is nothing permanent, 
In the whole mass it would be difficult to find more than two or 
three really good specimens of English literature which deserve to 
live and to be reproduced at times. And all this is in face of the 
fact that all the theatres and all the music-halls fill nightly ; that 
managers make plenty of money (we have nothing todo with those 
who will throw it into Whitecross-street, and then run after it) ; 
that actors receive ample salaries, and some few even enormous 
sums; and that some authors, at least, are sound and sensible 
enough to get quite as much money as their plays are worth from 
the slippery gentlemen at the head of affairs, Such are the ideas 
awakened by a fifteen years’ retrospect of the drama; and most of 
the gentlemen in Mr, Morley's position would scarcely say with 
Mr. Tennyson, 

Have I not found a happy earth ? 
I least should breathe a thought of pain ; 
Would God renew me from my birth 
I'd almost live my life again, 
No; it would be very unpleasant to have to go back to that 30th of 
a 1851, and, tired out with the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, endure an evening with the Bateman Children in 
“Richard III.” And then go on, night after night, seeing every- 
— that o leaden-headed proprietor choze to think worth seeing, 
until the inevitable longing comes that all the theatres were to be 
burnt down in a single night. The theatre is, doubtless, a delight- 
ful way of spending an occasional evening, and many a gentleman 
does not object to half an hour's healthy exercise with the garden- 
roller ; but fifteen years—at Portland—is another matter, 

Mr. Morley’s critical abilities, whenever he chooses to exercise 
them, will do good service to the reader. He is minute enough to 
point out the absurdity of Mr, Kean’s “ Shadow Dance of Fairies,” 
and to lament that that gentleman should have cut out valuable 
parts of ‘‘ Richard II.” in order not to interrupt the ecenery. But 
one forgets that Mr. Kean added to Richard the famous speech from 
“Henry VL,” to give his own character extra importance. Some- 
times, too, Mr. Morley is careless, He objects to theatres advertising 
that Duchezses and Viscounts are their visitors; but he does not 
mention such nonsense as the habitual practice of both operas. He 
mentions successful pieces without even giving the names. Of the 
Campden House theatricals he does not say that the marvellous 
acting was by Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon, And, if 
we remember rightly, in “ kindness to Miss Glyn,” the ludicrous 
drama, “ Nitocris,” at Drury Lane, was cut down to simple and 
absolute spectacle, 


A Summer in Skye. By ALEXANDER SMitH, London: Strahan. 


As a guide to Skye this interesting book is worthless, for it does 
not direct ; but, if you read it, an insidious flame is kindled which 
you cannot quench till you have gone there. We know Skye to be 
different from mere Highland scenery, Perhaps you have been ten 
times up the Rhine ; been to Jerusalem, &c. ; done the Matterhorn, 
and become a member of the Alpine Club; and yet you will find in 
Skye some dozen miles of scenery different from anything you have 
yet seen, Sailing into the horeeshoe lake of Coruisk, a couple of 
autumns ago, while setting sun was playing fire on the dark rolling 
mists that shroud the jagged peaks of the stupendous black, glis- 
tening, perpendicular wooke that encase its dark waters, 

Where a wild stream with headlong shock 

Comes brawling down a bed of rock 

To mingle with the main, 
we were awestricken ; the very boatmen, hitherto noisy, rowed in 
silence ; the world seemed narrowed tg the circumference of a mile 
or so around, bat chiefly above, us; our hands and faces seemed 
livid, partaking of the terrible surrounding, Oh! that Alexander 
Smith would come and see and describe it! He has, As a 
rule, the poet's art converts mere fruit-gardens into foresta, and 
shore Trossach scenery into fairyland; but here art is baffled, and 
the veriest poet feels how poor is his power of words to express 
what he sees, 

Sir Walter Scott saw the spot and sang of it; Dr. Johnson here 
lifted his bonnet, stood motionless, and forgot Fleet-street ; a dozen 
geniuses wrote about it, and now Alexander Smith exclaims to his 
friend, host, and guide, the worthy Maclan, “I would not spend a 
day alone in this solitude for the world.” The poet asks the reader to 
conceive a large lake filled with dark green water, girt with torn and ehat- 
tered precipices, the bases of which are strewn with ruin since the earthquake 
passed that way, and whose summits jag the sky with grisly splinter and 
peak, There is no motion here, save the white vapour steaming from the 
abyss. The utter silence weighs like a burden upon you. You cannot feel 
comfortable at Loch Coruisk, and the discomfort arises in a great degree 
from the feeling that you are outside of everything—that the thunder- 
splitten peaks have a life with which you cannot intermeddle. The dumb 
monsters sadden and perplex. 

From Coruisk to the Sligachan Inn is eight miles or so, where you 
find eome dozen double-bedded rooms occupied by artiste, anglers, 
and families, and the public room full of company. Here trout, 
salmon, venison, prime Skye mutton, and even delicacies, succeed 
mutton broth, cream draughts, and the rarest “ Talisker,” accom- 

anied by Continental civility, and excelled only at the “ Royal,” 

ortree, which is about a dozen miles distant. We have reasons 
for remembering Glen Sligachan, and have midnight scores to settle, 
perhaps in another world, with boutmen and guides, now reformed 
by the Jimes. Our author says of this glen :— 

It is wild and desolate beyond conception ; there is no proper path, and 


you walk in the loose débris of torrents. In Glen Sligachan, as in many 
other parts of Skye, the scenery curiously repels you, and drives you in on 
yourself. You have a quickened sense of your own individuality. The 
enormous bulks, their gradual recedings to invisible crests, their utter move- 
lessness, their austere silence daunt you. You are conscious of their presence, 
and you hardly care to speak lest you be overheard. Youcan’t laugh, Glen 
Sligachan would be the place to do a bit of self-examination in. 

Leaving the haunts of the eagle and desolation, the poet recovers 
himself and discourses sweetly on what may be called the domestic 
scenery of Skye and its waters. He is not, from lack of a knowledge 
of Gaelic, so happy in his relation of Skye lore and Skye character 
as might be expected from jim ; but he has seen and heard enough to 
convince him that Macpherson was but a bad translator of a small 
portion of the endless quantity of Gaelic traditional verse which 
floated on the breath and lived in the heart, from sire to son, 
long before poor Macpherson (but a hundred years ago) was in his 
cradle—no matter whether by Ossian or Homer, or the productions of 
a hundred bards, 

Not the least peculiar part of this “Summer in Skye” is that 
the firet forty-three pages treat of Edinburgh and its present and 
past society, and as many subsequent ones of Stirling, Glasgow, 
and Ireland. To our thinking, it excels in description of town- 
life and matter-of-fact familiar objects. Edinburgh he loves 
and portrays pictorially and historically with exquisite taste 
and truthfulness, At its society—ie., “literary,” he laughs; 
says there is none, never was, save a trifle oy! years ago. 
We cannot dwell upon this portion of the work; but, from the 
way in which Mr, Smith speaks of Edinburgh pretensions and 
northern reputations, we cannot help thinking that he is con- 
templating the transfer of his own brilliant meteor from the firma- 
ment of Edinburgh eociety and mingling in the body with mightier 
clay. The secretary of the University of Edinburgh must be coming 
south when he laughs at the idea of Scottish University reform—says 
the Scottish Universities meet the wants and requirements of mere 
Scottish people, and that, “if every ten years or so some half a 
dozen young men appear with an appetite for a higher education 
than Scotland can give, why let them conclude their education at 
Oxford or Cambridge, amid those elder traditions of learning and 
civility.” 


The Prince's Progress, and other Poems, By CHanisTINA RossETTi. 
With @wo Designs by D. G. Rossetti, London: Macmillan 
and Co. 

Mr. Roesetti’s drawings—which are beautifully put on the wood 

by Mr. Linton—are not so fine, or, at all events, not so very cha- 

racteristic, as the designs which he supplied to his sister’s ‘‘ Goblin 

Market,” but they are very striking. Mies Rossetti dedicates the 

book to her mother, and the offering is a worthy and beautiful one, 

even though we do not think “The Prince’s Progress” so good as 

“Goblin Market.” 

Miss Roseetti is a pre-Raphaelite ingénue, The first obvious cha- 
racteristic of her poetry is innocence ; the second, extreme asrtless- 
ness, often stumbling unconsciousness, in the rhythm; the next, a 
lively vision of colour, form, and movement. This last is a thing 
which belongs in degree to all poetry; but it is in Miss Rossetti’s 
poetry unusually conspicuous, because of the simplicity and rareness 
of the material vpon which the pictures are shown and the light 
that shines through it all. Her poetry is like symbolic paintings in 
a window of coloured glass seen clearly against the early morning. 
If once you have mastered the full significance of the emblems, or 
if, by chance, you take it by nature, without effort—and only 
readers who do that will ever come to love Miss Rossetti’s poetry— 
the rest is simple, even to crudeness. = 

Miss Rossetti, however, has a power which is rare with all human 
beings except children snd mystics—the power, namely, of making 
real a scene which no attempt is made to localise or connote to others. 
Her castles are in the air; her princes and princesses are natives of 
nowhere, and’yet they are human. This kind of storytelling is 
what very few enjoy ; in recompense, the lovers of it have unusually 
keen enjoyment of such writing; but the general reader who can 
relish good poetry will like best of all Miss Roesetti’s sacred poems, 

We fancy there is a morbid accent here and there, and surely 
“Under the Rose” is morbid? Of course, as a dramatic lyrist, 
Miss Rossetti may paint what she pleases; but it is worth while to 
entertain the question how people will take what is said. Surely 
all thia bitterness in a healthy young woman, not poor, because she 
was “born under the roe,” is very unhealthy? We have, indeed, 
seen and heard of even sadder stories; but it is ecarcely worth the 
while of the poet to leave weak readers to suspect that she has 
any sympathy with the idea that any act but one’s own act can 
disgrace one. The most complete poem in the book is “ Kve,” 
which, granting the model, is faultless; but it is not a m to 
quote for our readers, Consulting their pleasure, we will take 

A FARM WALK. 

The year stood at its equinox Bat not a sweeter fresher maid 
And bluff the North was blowing, Than this in homely cotton 

A bleat of lambs came from the flocks, Whose pleasant face and silky braid 
Green — pray. — — : I have not yet forgotten. 

1 met a maid with shining locks - a 
Where milky kine maar leet: | Seven — have past since then, 

She wore a kerchief on ber neck, 
Her bare arm showed its dimple, 

Her apron spread without a speck, 
Her air was frank and simple, 

She milked into a wooden pail 
And sang & country ditty, 

An innocent fond lovers’ tale, 

That was not wise nor witty, 
Pathetically rustical, 

Too pointless for the c'ty. 

She kept in time without a beat 
As true as church-bell ringers, 

Unless she tapped time with her feet, 
Or squeezed it with her fingers ; 

Her clear, unstudied notes were sweet, 
As many a practised singer's, 

I stood a minute out of sight, 

Svood silent for a minute 
To eye the pail, and creamy white 

The frothing milk within it ; 

To eye the comely milking maid 
Herself so fresh and creamy : 

“Good day to you,” at last I sald; 
She turned her head to see me : 

“Good day,” she said, with lifted 


as 
Count with a sober sorrow ; 
Seven springs have come and passed 


| me by, 
| And spring sets in to-morrow. 


| I’ve half a mind to shake myself 
Free just for once from London, 
To set my work upon the shelf, 
And leave it done or undone ; 


To run down by the early train, 
Whirl down with shriek and 
whistle, 
And feel the bluff North blow again, 
And mark the sprouting thistle 
Set up on waste patch of the lane 
Its green and tender bristle, 


And epy the scarce-blown violet 
banks, 
Crisp primrose leaves and others, 
And watch the lambs leap at their 
pranks 
And butt their patient mothers. 
Alas, one point in all my plan 
My serious thoughts demur to: 
Seven years have passed for maid and 


man 
. Seven years have passed for her too. 
Her eyes looked soft and dreamy, 


Perhaps my rose is overblown, 
And all the while she milked and 
milked 


Not rosy or too rosy ; 
Perhaps in farmhouse of her own 
The grave cow heavy laden : Some husband keeps her cosy, 
I’ve seen grand ladies plumed and} Where | should show a face unknown, 
silked, Good bye, my wayside posy. 
But not a sweeter maiden ; 
The weak point in ‘The Prince's Progress” (a symbolic poem, 
which it is uselees to attempt to describe, for the result would 
only be a caput mortwum) is the close. The opening verses and the 
passages about the finding of the old alchemist are admirable, 
Altogether, the book is one to possess; and the general reader who 
is not familiar with the ingénue manner and the ingénue music must 
be cautioned against throwing the book aside hastily. Miss Rossetti 
brings to her work a soul of rare brightness, sweetness, and honesty ; 
and ber place is entirely her own. 


Tue RoyaL AcaApEMY.--On Monday evening, at a weeting of the Royal 
Academician=, Baron Marochetti, A.R A., and Mr, George Richmond, A.R.A., 
were elected to fill the vacancies caured by the deaths of Mr. John Gibson, 
R.A., and Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R A. Baron (Charles) Marochetti, 
born at Turin in 1805, and a pupil of Bosio, is known for his colossal Richard 
Ccear de Lion, his equestrian statue of the Queen, his portrait-busts of the 
Prince Consort, Countess Grosvenor, &c. Mr. Richmond was born in 
1809, and is a distinguished miniature-painter and artist in water colours, 

| and, recently, celebrated for his portraits in oil. He became A R A. in 1857, 

| and, if report speaks truly, he is especially accomplished as a sculptor, At 

| the same meeting of ube Royal Academy Mr, Linn was elected travelling 
student in sculptare. 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA REVIEWING TROOPS AT BERLIN. 


JUNE 23, 1866 
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REVIEW OF TROOPS BY THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Our Engraving represents one of the incidents of the recent 
military preparations in Prussia, which, although it is scarcely 
capable of any lengthened description, is sufficiently emagenive to 
render the publication of our engraving from a sketch taken on the 
spot interesting to our readers, ‘ War corres) ndents” are not 
generally very diffuse, even in the particulars which are connected 
with actual eervice, and the artist has thought it unnecessary to 
do more than inform us that the ecene was taken on the last 
occasion on which the King reviewed troops ordered to a distance 
on the Tempel-Hofer-feld at Berlin, 


THE PRUSSIAN LANDWEHR. 

Dunne the past few weeks we have heard so much of the prepara- 
tions of Prussia for war that it may not be uninteresting to our readers 
to learn something of the Landwehr, and what distinguishes it from 
the regular army, The military system of Prussia, then, dating from 
1814, is based on the principle thet every man capable of bearing 
arms shall receive military instruction, and enter the army for acer- 
tain number of years. Every Prussian subject is enrolled for a soldier 
on attaining his twentieth year. He has to be in service seven years, 
one half of which time is to be passed in the regular army, and the 
reat among the troops of the reserve. At the end of this time the 
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UNIFORMS OF THE PRUSSIAN LANDWEHR. 


soldier enters the Landwehr, or militia, for nine years, with liability , 
to be called upon for annual practice, and to be incorporated in the 
regular army in time of war. lanes the Landwehr, the soldier is 
finally enrolled in the Landsturm, which body is only called upon 
for service within the frontier in case of invasion. There are 
several exemptions from this law of military service in favour of 
the nobility, the clergy, and some other classes of the population. 
A certain amount of education and fortune also constitutes a partial 
exemption, inasmuch as young men of twenty who pay for their 
own equipment, and can paes @ light examination, have to serve 
only one year in the army. 

Oar Engraving represents the uniforms now adopted by the 
Landwehr, which has been recently placed on a war footing, and 
may shortly be called on active service. 

The system on which the Prussian army is recruited and organised 
makes the bond which ties the Prussian soldier to his home 
stronger than in any other service. Each corps d’armée ia raised 
from one particular province, in which it is always quartered during 
peace. Every regiment belongs to a certain town or district, from 
which it is never moved except to take the field for active ser- 
vice. The reserve troops and the Landwehr, who have to 
fill up the corps to the increased numbers necessary in the 
time of war, all belong to the same province, and, in the 
case of the Landwehr, are for the most part members daring 
peace of the artisan or agricultural 


When a corps is ' course of training. 


placed on a war footing the immediate effect is to give a severe blow 
to the industry of the province from which it is levied, and when it 
marches to take the field large numbers of the respectable male 
population have to leave their homes, Many of the men called ont 
are married and have young families entirely dependent upon them 
for support; they themselves have, perhaps, never before made a 
long journey from their homes, so that, in addition to the heart- 
weariness naturally consequent u leaving those dear to them 
dependent upon an uncertain destiny, they have to exchange the 
quiet of their own country homes for the strange bustle and noice of 
the camp of an army about to take the field. Yet, with every in- 
ducement to shirk his military duty, a Prussian soldier has hardly 
ever been known to fail in hia performance of it. The idea of not 
appearing at head-quarters when summoned to be there does not so 
much as enter the mind of the highest or lowest conscript, and is 
unknown to the oldest Landwehr man who has a well-grown 
family equally with the youngest recruit. It is theee Landwehr 
men who are justly considered in Prussia to be the very beat troops 
in the kingdom ; nor is it surprising that they should be 80, for 
although foreigners often suppose them to be mere country levies 
called out hastily in time of war, they are, in reality, after a few weeks’ 
practice, the best-drilled men in the army. All of them have, with 
very slight exceptions, served three years in the active army, two 
years in the reserve, and have been called out annually for a regular 
All are in the prime of life, and although 


. 


ll all , J 
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well set-up figure I 1 
a My af ike French waltigenr, there is a real workmanlike look 
chou them which seems to augur unflinching courage and un- 
wearying perseverance. When first called up for regular service, 
the: have much the same look as our English county yeomen ; their 
uniforms do not appear to sit quite easily upon them ; there is a 
superabundance of b ack silk stock visible above the collar ofthe coat, 
and the apparent desire to assimilate as much as possible their 
forage caps to Balmoral bonnets, which seems to pervade all bucolic 
soldiery, In common with all the Prussian troops, they have, how- 
ever, a power of marching os to almost any army in Europe. 
The natives of the agricultural districts of this kingdom, accustomed 
from childhood to wear either no shoe or one with a hard, unbend- 
ing sole, have their feet so hardened, that, although they are so 
badly shod that it would be barbarity to give such boots to any 
other troops, sore feet are unknown among them in the longest 
march. Whata drag this infliction is upon the movements of a 
marching column those know well who have seen troops start upon 
a march when not seasoned to it, and by them the value of this 
Prussian peculiarity will be duly appreciated, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. i 

THE musical season is drawing to aclose. Mr, Gye has still to 
produce the brothers Ricci’s “Crispino e la Comare” (“Don 
Sebastian ” will surely keep until next season), and Mr. Mapleson 
has to bring out Mozart's “ Reraglio ;” after which we shall expect 
no more operatic novelties this year. If Mr, Mapleson’s list, how- 
ever, is not yet complete, he would do well to include in it 
“ Rigoletto,” considering the admirable cast that he can secure for 
that work. At Signor Arditi’s concert, on Friday week, the fourth 
act of “Rigoletto” was performed, with Signor Mongini, Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle, Ima de Murska, and Mr. Santley in the 

rincipal parts. The quartet was executed to perfection ; and 
te Mongini sang the solo with great spirit, and, on the whole, 
better than we ever — a sing ——. — as 

In addition to regalar ‘ormances five tim , ‘ 
managers have on cane te giving concerts, At the Ro al Italian 
Opera concert of last week all sorts of pieces, from all sorts of 
operas, were played. Mdlle, Pauline Lucca sang the air from the 
last act of “11 Trovatore,” and took part with Mdlle. Desirée Artot 
in the “Quis eat homo” from Roesini’s “Stabat Mater.” Mdile. 
Adelina Patti introduced an English ballad of her own compositioa 
(a setting of Byron's words, “ The kiss, dear maid,” &c.), which was 
much applauded and redemanded. Signor Mario sang Schubert's 
“ Adieu” in the most expressive manner. Signor Graziani was 
encored in “ Dolcezza perduta,” from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” of 
which we are now beginning to feel that we have had enough. Mdile. 
Desirée Artot was very successful in Gounod’s cerenade, which she 
was called upon to repeat ; and a number of other pieces were sung 
by a number of other singers, on the whole, with very good effect. 
Signor Arditi’s concert was superior to the Royal Italian Opera in 
this respect, that it included the services of an orchestra, Otherwise 
it was on the usual model of opera-concerts. All the principal 
artists of the establishment—that is to say, Malle, Titiens, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mdile. Ima de Murska, Malle, Sinico, Signor 
Mongini, Mr. Santley, &c., took part in it; and it lasted from two 
o’clock until a few minutes to seven, 

The frequenters of Her Majesty's Theatre have lately had a 
course of Mozart, which is still being continued, and which, begin- 
ning with “ Don Giovanni” and “The Magic Flute,” is to finish 
with “The Seraglio” and “The Marriage of Figaro.” But the 
greatest attraction just now at her Majesty's Theatre is “ Oberon,” 
which ia performed with a cast ss to which it is the plain literal 
troth to say that it has never been equalled, and which includes 
Titiens and Trebelli, Mongini, Bettini, Santley—in short, every 
singer of distinction in a company that is fall of distinguished 
singers, 

At the Royal Italian Opera, “ L’Etoile du Nord” was brought 
out on Thursday evening, with Mdlle. Patti in the principal 


t. 

ra. Walter Macfarren, at his “ Pianoforte Recital,” on Saturda 
morning, at Willis’s Rooms, played selections from Handel, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, in addition to several new pieces of 
his own composition, the latter of which were applauded by a 
crowded auditory, and will doubtleas become popular, He was to 
have been assisted by Mdme. Sainton-Dolby. Owing to indis- 
position, however, that lady was not able to appear; but her 
absence was well compensated by her husband, who played some 
excellent solos on the violin, ; 

Mra. John Macfarren gave a “ Morning at the Pianoforte,” at St. 
James’s Hall, on Tuesday, at which she performed, among other 
compositions, selections from Beethoven, Mendelagohn, and Dussek, 
The vocalist on this occasion was Miss Banks, who was unanimously 
called upon to repeat G, A. Macfarren’s song “ Never forget.” 

Mdlle. Charlier’s evening concert on Tuesday, at the Beethoven 
Rooms, was attended by a crowded and fashionable audience. The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Charlier (who had to repeat G, Macfarren’s 
“The beating of my own heart”), Mdme, Rudersdorff, Malle. 
Angéle (who was twice encored), and Messrs, Winn and Leigh 
Wilson ; the inetrumentalist=, Mr. Baumer, piano; M. Oberthiir, 
harp; Mr. Evans, harmonium; Mr. Charlier, violin, who played 
De Beriot’s first concerto charmingly ; and Mr. de Lacy, trumpet, 
who was loudly applauded in a selection from ‘Il Trovatore,” and 
in the obbligato to “Let the bright seraphim,” sung by Mdlle. 
Charlier, 

A new musical society, having for its object the production of 
unperformed and unfamiliar masterpieces, gave a concert at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Friday week, under the direction of Mr, 
Volkmann, the wind-instrument parts having been arranged for the 
harmonium by Dr. Flowers. The works produced were Mozart's 
Motett No. 1 and Cherubini’s Requiem Mass in ©, the “ Sanctus” of 
which ia very beautiful. The performance of the Requiem gave 

meral satisfaction, notwithstanding a disadvantage the audience 

aboured under, the singers using the original (Latin) text, while 
the programme contained only an English version. A miscellaneous 
selection followed. Upon the whole, notwithstanding that there 
had evidently been a want of sufficient rehearsal, the society may 
be congratulated on what they have effected; and, from the earnest- 
neas of the choir, we may reasonably expect that their next per- 
formance will show a marked improvement upon this their first. 


our opera 


THE LATE MR. BENDLE, OF CARLISLE.—On Tuesday last appeared the 
announcement of the death of one who, for half a century at least, has been 
a prominent and useful citizen—a man of mark among the many active men 
who have done the city good service, a kind and ever cordial friend, and a 
genial companion. On Tuesday morning died Mr. Bendle, our well-known 
and much-respected fellow-citizen, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
Nearly sixty years ago, a emart Ind of fourteen or fifteen, deceased entered 
the office of the late Mr. Richard Law, solicitor, to whom he was soon after- 
wards articled, and by whom, after having passed the usual exawination, 
he was taken into partnership, and to whose business he eventually suc- 
oeoded. His many fine qualities of head and heart soon gained him friends, 
chiefly among that devoted band who were struggling against the exclusive 
system which was effectually broken down by the of the Reform 

ill; and, on the passing of the Municipal Reform Act, he was elected a 
the To 


On the passing of the County Court Act, Mr. Bendle received an appointment 
as Treasurer, an office which dies with him.—Carlisle Journal, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


of the British dragoon or the | PRESENTATION OF A PASTORAL STAFF TO THE 


BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


On Wednesday, May 23, there was a large gathering of the 
diocesan clergy at Chichester, on the occasion of the presentation ie 
the Bishop of the diocese of a pastoral staff, in commemoration 7 
his having attained his eightieth year. A simple wooden stafl h 
been used by the Bishop at the opening of St. John’s College Chapel, 
Hurstpierpoint ; but it was felt that this was not what a staff should 
be as comparing it with those of ancient date. A subscription 
was then got up to present a more suitable one tohim. Mr, Herbert 
ter was intrusted with the design, and the work was carried 
out under his direction by Mesers. Hardman and Co. The material 


of the staff is ivory, the bands and head being of silver-gilt 
and jewelled. ‘The cusp of the head is richly moulded, and has on its 
six faces bosses of silver-gilt, the centre of each of which is a garnet, 
separated by twisted Be wire from a circle of 

he base 


Is set in green 


e head rests on 


enamel, the curved portion of 


CROZIER LAT&LY PRESENTED TO THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 


twelve twisted columns of gold, between which are inlays of 
malachite and lapis lazuli, The curve is hexagonal in section, two 
of the faces being ornamented with gold filigree-work on blue 
enamel. The outer edge is crocketed, At the inner termination 
of the curve is the pelican in her piety, executed in silver-gilt, the 
carve below being ornamented with garnets. At the point where the 
carve starts from the cusp is a figure representing the angel of the 
church militant, symbolical of a Bishop, A richly foliated capital of 
silver- gilt, ornamented with amethysts and malachite, connects the 
head with the ivory staff. The clergy, about 150 in number, assem- 
bled at the deanery, and, headed by the Dean bearing the staff, the 
Archdeacons, and the capitular body, proceeded to the Bishop's 
chapel in the palace, where the Bishop and his chaplains received 
them, standing at the altar; the Dean then read an address to him 
and presented the pastoral staff in the name of the clergy of the 
diocese. The Bishop read a short and most touching reply, after 
which he proceeded to service in the cathedral, the stall g borne 
before him by one of his chaplains, the Rev. H. B. Churton, the 
clergy following in procession. The Dean and Chapter received 
them at the great west door and conducted the Bishop te his throne 
in the temporary choir in the nave of the cathedral, The cost of 
the pastoral staff is about £120; and it may also be stated that this 
is the first which has been made for and ‘used by @ Bishop of an 
English diocese (not colonial) since the Reformation, 


of _ —_ — 8 
one é first who stimulated the collection of this beautiful but long- 
neglected ware by his early appreciation of ita intrinsic and artistic merite, 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF MR, MACCALLUM’S PICTURES, AT THE DUDLEY 
GALLERY, 


Tuls exhibition of pictures must be taken, we imagine, as 4 
formal protest on the part of one of the best landscape-painters of 
the day against the course adopted by the Royal Academy with 
regard to his paintings, Out of a collection of thirty-tive works of 
sterling merit, but three have ever been allowed space on the 
Academy walls, and they were so abominably placed that it was 
almost impossible to see them. The result of a visit to the gallery 
by the most unbiassed will be very damaging to the Trafalyar- 
square authorities. It is quite possible to suppoge that rome few 
painters of the same class of subject might object honeatly to a 
style so different to their own. Mr. might be unwilling 
to have such works hung beside his own cold crudities. 
Mr. Redgrave might desire to shun comparison between his 
own flashy effects and the severe truth of Mr. Maccallum . 
even Mr. Creswick might wish to shield his charming but often 
tricky and painty ondenents from the sober reality of such works 
as “ The Charlemagne Oak.” But that the personal pique of a few 
should be fostered and furthered by the general body, provis the 
existence of a cliqueism which is fatal to the regulation of the 
Academy as the national echool of art. The growing knowledge of 
art among the public makes the policy a dangerous one, A few 
years since this tyranny might have been exercised to the ruin of a 
really gifted artist—now, it can but recoil on the heads of those who 
adopt it, Mr. Maccallum can appeal from a limited and biasseq 
society to the refined and educated among the British people : anq 
they will not forget, as they look with pity and surprise upon the 
miserable daubs tbat crowd the line in the Royal Academy, that 
these unworthy “examples of English art” are excluding the works 
of an artist who is essentially English in the beat sense, and who, as 
a painter, stands unsurpassed—almost unrivalled —in this country, 

The two chief pictures in the collection at the Dudiey Gallery 
are of colossal size—12ft. by 14ft. The first in order is “The 
Charlemagne Oak, in the Forest of Fontainebleau” (1). Every 

rtion of this immenee work is painted with loving care. Every 
Blotch of lichen, every green table of moss, is minutely reproduced’: 
yet, just as in nature, the whole is kept subordinate to the general 
effect. It is only when we have ceased to admire the pearly sky 
against which the early-budded trees show a mist of golden green— 
have noted the undulations of wood and glade, the devious path 
among the masses of rock and the cool shadows that give value to 
the flood of sunlight—it is only when we have thus worked back 
from the whole landscape through the features that compose it that 
we become enamoured of the delicate fretwork of the mosses on the 
grey stone, the feathery fronds of the ferns, or the dew-sprinkled 
grass. The other large picture, “A Glade in Sherwood” (15), is 
painted with a view to a different effect, Fontainebleau is lovely 
with morning light and carly spring verdure. Sherwood is in the 
full vigour of summer Jeafage, the dark green of the mature oak- 
leaf rhoving crisply against a twilight sky. I’ar away at the end 
of the dim arcade we see the evening sky, and almost uncon- 
eciously watch it to see the stars growing out, as they must do soon, 

But, if Mr. Maccallum can give us the pure silver of dawnlight 
and the purple air of gloaming, he is equally a master of ihe art of 
painting warm, fall, flooding sunlight. Nothing of th's sort that has 
ever been painted can surpass the glow he flings over his picture of 
“Summer” (12), It pours dazzlingly over rock, and sandy bank, 
and gnarled root ; flickers on the dancing leaves and streams across 
the glades— undeniable, veritable sunlight, not paint Nor is the 
artist less at home with more unfamiliareffects. The cold, watery 
light and strangely-toned greens of a landscape relieved against a 
heavy rain-cloud which has just passed over it are reproduced 
with marvellous re in “The Vanguard of the Forst” (10) ; 
nor is the rich colour of the fiery autumn-tinted ferna less ably ren- 
dered, with other effects of the season, which only a loving eye fcr 
nature would detect or retain, in “‘ Tne Oaks of Birkland” (17). The 
earlier hues of autumn, ere yet his torch kindles too fiercely the 
funeral pyre of the year, when gold and rose tints have not given 
place to bronze, and russet, and blood-red, are painted with all the 
care of portraiture in the “ Gorge aux Loups” (20). Spring, again, 
finds a noble interpreter in “ Morning by the Moor” (2), “The 
Edge of a Beech Wood” (29), and “ The Daisied Path” (27), Morn- 
ing is as finely portrayed in ‘‘ Morning Glow” (11), aud a showery 
bay happily handled in “A Warren” (i3), 

r. Maccallum has not confined his attention only to woodland 
ecenes in England and France. Heis a mountaincer, He has com- 
muned with nature in her stern grandeur among the icebound peaks, 
and has worked patiently at his canvas whilst the frozen placia) 
flood has slid slowly past him, now grinding savagely forward in 
comparative silence, now breaking with thunders as of a gigantic 
surf beating on aniron coast, Wild and solemn are his portraits of 
the majestic “ Gorner Glacier” (22), with the defiant brow of tie 
Matterhorn rising in the distance, and of the desolate and spellbound 
“ Marjelen See” (8) —a huge half-frozen lake studded with iceberg- 
isles and walled by ever-advancing and ever-disintegrating barricrs of 
green glacier. Very lovely, and full of a strange fascination of 
wild and weird features are his Alpine valleys—the “ Val 
d’Anzasca” (7), with the blushing peak of Monte Rosa looking 
down on the green slopes; and the “ Val d’Aosta” (9), over which 
broods the pale peak of Mont Blanc. From the Tiber and from ths 
Rhine— from Italy and Germany—Mr. Maceallum has brought away 
delightful reminiscencee—the ruddy rocks of “ Rheingrafens‘ein ” 
(16) and the ilex groves of “ Monte Mario” (18). 

Perhaps one of the finest and most striking of the minor works 
in the gallery is a scene in Venice, “ After Sunset—Winter " (22). 
A low line of gold, barred with crimson, edges the horizon. Against 
it, defined in sharp masses of deep purple, rise the Churches of 
San Georgio and Santa Maria Maggiore, the Piazzetta, the Caw- 
moo the Palace of the Doge, and the majestic mansions on the 

rand Canal, The painting of the domes is so marvellous as to be 
almost illusive—it is hardly possible to persuade ourselves tiey 
are not actually relieved, so wonderfully round and solid do they 
appear. 

A few water-colour ekeiches—some mere memoranda jolted 
down to while away a minute during the change of horses—will 
be found in the room, and will well repay an inspection, It is noi 
always that a painter accustomed to working in oi!s can success- 
fully handle the rarer medium ; but, though it is impossible not to 
see where he lacks the knowledge of the practised water-colourist, 
Mc. Macallum has dashed off some very creditable sketches. 

We have ecen few exhibitions for many years—and certainly none 
this year—that have given us such wabsigned pleasure us this 
collection of Mr. Maccallam'’s, As the pictures are all of them 
private property, we are happy to see-—and the private property of 
connoisseurs of acknowledged taste, and not mere millowning investors 
in canvas—the exhibition, it is to be feared, will not be long open; 
and we therefore earnestly recommend our readers to take an catly 
opportunity of enjoying a rare treat, and one which to miss would 
be to lose much. The pa drawback to the enjoyment is the 
certainty that, when the gallery is closed, we shall be long ere we 
see such pictures again; for it would be absurd to hope that the 
Royal Academy will be smitten with remorse and have the fairne® 
to admit so excellent an artist’s works to their exhibition. 


Bust OF MR. CoppEN.—A petition has been resented to the Dean of 
Westminster expressing the widely-felt desire that & bust of the late Mr. 
Cobden should be placed within the walls of Westminster Abbey. To tlie 
memorial is appended a list of distinguished names, among which are tho- 
ot the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, the Rev, Benjamin Jowett, the Master of Trinity 
Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Dickens. The petitioners remark that conditions! 
permission has been received from the authorities of the abbey to place the 
bust within the building, and that a suitable position has been obtained, Jn 
reply, the Dean has signified that he gladly assenta to the wishes expressed. 
The bust, which has been executed by Mr. Woolner, has given entire 


satisfaction to the family of it @ 
fect lik y the lamented statesman, who consider 
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LAW AND CRIME, 


A HosPITAL patient, a poor Polish journeyman 
tailor, brought an action against two surgeons 
practising at St. George's Hospital upox the ground 
that, being ill and requiring surgical assistance, as 
a patient of the hospital named, he had heen dire- 
fully ill-used. He was forced by two stalwart female 
nurses to sit upon, or over, a vessel filled with boil- 
ing water. The defendants’ counsel said that he 


was not there to deny that the plaintiff had been | 8 


scalded, but submitted that the defendants, not 
having acted for hire or reward, were not liable. 
A few words may be necessary as to this point. It 
by no means follows that because a hospital surgeon 
is not paid directly by a patient that therefore no 
responeibility rests upon him, Surely, a house- 
surgeon is paid by some one; and, if he be noten- 
ti remunerated by the contributions to the hos- 
pital, he must find his account in the practice, 
experience, and reputation afforded him by his con- 
nection with a public institution. Whether or not, 
he is certainly equally liable for cruelty or miscon- 
duct, for he can have no business whatever to 
volunteer gratuitous services beyond his capacity. 
If A., seeing the horse of B. “jibbing,” seizes: 
bridle, under a generous impulse, Lose Ang 
the horse down, shoots B, upon his head, . B 
under a waggon-wheel, and causes utter destruction 
to the “trap,” surely it cannot be held that A. is 
legally blameless, although acting from purely cha- 
ritable motives. In the case under notice, the jury 
retarned a verdict for the defendants, but expressed 
an opinion that the plaintiff had been badly used. 
We confess our inability to reconcile the verdict 
with its addendum, as surely the surgeons of a 
hospital would appear to be the persons responsible 
for ill-treatment of surgical patients under their 


care. 

Mr, Samuel Emery, who some years ago made a 
hit in the character of Peerybingle in an adapta- 
tion of Mr, Charles Dickens's Christmas story of 
“ The Cricket on the Hearth,” has again succeeded 
in an action against the Glowworm evening paper. 
Within the last few months Mr. Emery recovered 
damages to the amount of £5 53, sterling, for an 
alleged libel, in which it was stated that his part 
had been “efficiently spoken by the prompter. 
The Glowworm was dissatisfied with the verdict, 
and republished certain comments thereon by 
its contemporaries. Hereupon Mr, Emery brought 
a second action, in which he has been awarded, by 
consent of the opposing counsel, a like sum of £5 5s, 
Ten guineas for libel within twelve months, in 
addition to the well-earned profits of his profession, 
will, let us hope, place Mr. Emery in a state of 
prosperity as well as of triamph. It was under- 
stood, upon the arrangement of the action in 
court, that the defendant would publish an apology 
for the alleged libel; but Mr. A’Beckett, who is 
understood to be the editor of The Glowworm, has 
addressed to a oe S letter in which he 

leclines adhesion to this settlement. 

‘ “ Folk lore” says of fire that it is a good servant 
but a bad master. One might say the same of the 
police. We never complain of severe sentences 
passed upon roffians wantonly (far less maliciously ) 
assaulting policemen in the exercise of their duty. 
On the other hand, the public is entitled to require 
the t possible calmness and forbearance 
from those who, as public eervants, are chosen for 
strength, activity, and trusty é and in- 
vested with authority. This is a point to which 
our magistrates apparently direct but little atten- 
tion. At Guildhall a man named Anderson was 
charged, before Alderman Sidney, with having 
been drunk and assaulting the police. It was 
shown that the defendant had been the worse for 
liquor and somewhat noisy, when a policeman 
(Dix, 145) seized him, pushed him down, and 
grasped his throat so violently as nearly to strangle 
him, and to cause him to spit blood for days after- 
wards—possibly for life. The policeman only told 
one half the story. Mr, Alderman Sidney addressed 
the constable as follows (The policeman at firet 
had only charged the defendant at the station- 
house with disorderly conduct.) :— 

Sidney (to Dix)—Yon did not tell me any of 
otitis: you <s told a of the asgaulton you. You 
never told me that you nearly strangled the man against 
the wall. Human nature conld not stand that, whether 
it was from a policeman or anybedy. The mildest man 
would rebel against such treatment, from whomaoever it 
might come. It seemed from your statement that you 
tried to persuade him to go away, that he kicked you on 
the knee, and that you took him into cuatody, You said 
nothing abovt another constable taking him. You did 
not tell me that you had knocked him about, and thet you 
had so far strangled him that he has since been spitting 
blood. It seems to me now, from your own statement, 
that, after he kicked you, yon condoned the assault and 
let him go, and only revived it when you found the other 
charge was dismissed. I must say there is an incon- 
sistency in your conduct which I cannnot understand. 
(To defendant) I shali not punish you for the assault 
upon the constable ; but it is clear you were drunk, which 
is an offence against the public, and the public must be 
protected. For that offence I shall fine you 5a. 


Of course, being drunk and noisy is an offence not 
to be lightly passed over, even when the offender 
has been illegally and bratally punished. But 
attempting to hoodwink a magistrate by suppress- 
ing t f of # statement, after having been 
sworn to tell “the trath— whole truth”— 
and committing # murdeious attack upon a 
man so in as to be almost helpless, 
only forms a subject of remark—not even of repri- 
mand—for “inconsistency.” It seems to us that the 

liceman’s conduct was perfectly consistent with 
bis being unfit for the force, and the inconsistency 
in such case would be allowing him to remain in it. 


A comical action was tried before the Chief 
Justice at the suit of Mr, Pyke, a barrister, against 
his next door neighbour, Mr. Crane, a builder. 
Pisintiff and def t occupied houses at Kentish 
Town, end a aay = raged between the respec- 
tive households of the builder and barrister. Mr. Pyke 
thought it not beneath his dignity to allow his 
family to speak of a lady visitor at the next house 
aa “Old Scraggy,” while Mr. Crane thought it » 
happy retort to throw a dead cat overthe wall. If 
on the one side of the garden wall a married lady 
was shouted at as a “beast,” it was held fair 
retribution to exhibit a mackerel in — 
of decomposition, suspended from a gibbet impro- 
vised from a clothes-prop, and placarded, somewhat 
ivrelevantly, ‘The pike is a voracious fish.” A 
little dead ehicken played an important part in the 
farce, being made to travel through the atmosphere 
and alight in the pleasant garden of the obnoxious 
Pyke. But Crane got the heet of the quarrel by 
calling in the aid of two funny men wonderfully 
apt in the imitation of cocks, pigs, and cats, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Unhappily, no vocal imitation could give any idea 
of the “ voracions fish,” one of which species, accord- 
ing to Mr. Leech’s friend, Mr. Brigg, when caught, 
flew at him, and barked likeadog. The more like 
Pike, the more like Tyke, These funny gentlemen 
were wont, according to the plaintiff's statement, to 
sit on the garden wall, — it by placing 
malt liquors thereon, smoking pipes, and imitating 
poultry, until every cock, dunghill, bantam, and 

ame, set up crowing and screeching, and spread- 
ing the alarm over the whole extent of the country. 
Mr. Boyes, one of the allies of Crane, was alleged to 
have been peculiarly an adept in this delightful 
art. With the aid of a few fireworks on Guy 
Fawkes's night and a careful education of real 
poultry to exercise their natural proclivities 
towards gardening among Mr. Pyke’s vegetable 
productions, that gentleman was provided with 
a lively time. As might have been expected, 
most that was said on the one side was contradicted 
on the other, and the aérial travela of a dead cat 
and a scarcely-fledged chicken (also deceased) may 
be regarded as mythical or otherwise, according to 
the credulity of reader, although deposed to in 


the | Court. Ultimately a juror was withdrawn, by the 


recommendation of the Lord Chief Justice, who, 
however, carefully cautioned the defendant against 
regarding the result as atriumph. An undertaking 
to live more like neighbours for the future was 
entered into by the parties, of whom, let us hope, 
the historian may have occasion to write, in the 
usual termination of novels, that “they lived hap- 
pily ever afterwards,” 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 

THE BRISTOWE GANG OF SWINDLERS. — William 
Pattison was indicted for obtaining, by false pretences, 
from Christopher John Gibson a quantity of timber, value 
£144 163, with intent to defraud. There were several 
other indictments against him. 

The provecutor is a builder at Southall ; and the prisoner 
and another, who has not been captured, were members 
of a gang of thieves and swindlers, known as the Bristowe 
gang. In February last they went to the prosecutor, and 
produced an engraved card purporting to be that of 
* Dallison and Co., 7, Little Winchester-street, Old Broad- 
street, London.” They told Mr, Gibson that they 
had come from Dallison and Co., and they said that 
their firm wanted a quantity of timber, as they were 
contractors for very extensive works going on at the 
Isle of Wight; and, believing this representation, 
the timber was supplied without the money, it being 
stated that the usual settling day of the firm was on the 
20th of the month, It seemed that the timber was sent 
by the Great Western Railway to Paddington, and was 
there received by the prisoner, and afterwards sold to a 
builder in Bethnal-green for about half its value. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the firm of Dallison and Co. 
was all a sham, and that the card had been printed en- 
tirely for the purpose of deception. A charge of a similar 
description was preferred against the prisoner in February, 
1865, and he was committed for trial, but the magistrate 
admitted him to bail, to which he never surrendered, and 
he was accidentally met in London by Shrives, & police- 
constable, about a month ago, and taken into custody on 
a warrant for his apprehension on the former charge, 
After that the above case and several other charges were 
preferred against him. 

Mr. G. S. Griffiths made a long address on behalf of the 
prisoner, but the jury found him “ Quilty.” 

Mr. Sleigh said the prisoner was one of a gang called 
the “ Bristowe gang,” and their practice was to get into 
possession of houses under false pretences, to get trades- 
men to furnish them, and then to abscond with the pro- 
perty. When the prisoner was firet charged, Mr. Knox, 
the magistrate, admitted him to bail in the sum of £5, 
and of course he absconded. It would be shown that the 
prisoner had at times called himself a dairyman, living 
at the Snaresbrook Dairy, in St. Martin’s-lane; and he 
obtained from a Mr. Picksiey a chaff-cutting machine, a 
mangle, and some agricultural implements to the value 
of £20. These different articles he sold for a mere trifle, 
and, instead of the place he described at St, Martin’s- 
lane being “ Snaresbrook Dairy,” it was nothing but a 
disorderly house. In another case he obtained a quantity 
of corn from a Mr. Stagg, representing that his master 
lived at St. John’s-wood, but was then at Brighton. He 
said he had two hortes, and he wanted some corn for 
them. Mr, Stagg sent the corn, which was turned into 
money as soon as it was obtained. 

A constable said that he had upwards of one hundred 
letters from persons who had been defrauded in a similar 
manner by the prisoner, On that morning he had 
received a letter from a gentleman in Lincolnshire, which 
stated that he had been defrauded by the prisoner of 
goods to the value of £82. 

George Lockyer, prison officer from Coldbath-fields, 
stated, in 1850, he had the prisoner in charge undergoing 
a term of twelve or eighteen months’ imprisonment for a 
similar offence. The man who is wanted in connection 
with this case was also tried in 1849, at the Central 
Criminal Court, for a similar offence, and sentenced to 
twelve calendar months; and once since in this Court, 
and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, 

The Assistant Judge said that this gang was formed for 
the purpose of plundering the public, and he would do 
his best to break it up. The sentence on the prisoner was 
that he be kept in penal servitude for five years, 

A FORTUNE-TELLER IN TROUBLE.—Sarah Dawson, 
thirty-five, a woman having the appearance of a gipsy, 
was indicted for stealing a gown and other articles, value 
£4, the property sf Kate Hurley, 

The prosecutrix is a domestic servant at a registry 
office, at 20, Princes-street, St, George’s-in-the-East, and 
about three weeks ago the prisoner got the articles from 
her in connection with the pretenceof telling her fortune, 
About a fortnight afterwards she met the prisoner in the 
street and gave her into eustody, 

Mr. Collins made a brief addreas on behalf of the 
prisoner. 

The jury immediately found her guilty, 

Mr. Payne said the sentence on her was twelve months’ 
hard labour, and he ordered the prosecutrix to receive a 
reward of £1, 


POLICE. 


DARING WATCH ROBBERY IN THE VICTORIA 
THEATRE —Thomas Donovan, a well-known convicted 
thief, was placed at the bar, charged with arsaulting 
Thomas Higgins, and stealing from his person a valuable 
silver watch. 

The prosecutor, a beer-house keeper, said that on the 
previous evening he went with some friends to the pit of 
the Victoria Theatre. At the conclusion of the 


room, witness was rudely pushed by the er, who 
came partially in front » ms on his leit die, where his 
watch 


rescue the prisoner. At that time one of the assistants of 
the theatre came up and secured the prisoner, and 
while witness was gone for a constable his companions 
decamped. Witness had since seen the bow of his watch 
in the hands of the officers. 

The prisoner here said that he knew nothing of the rob- 
bery. There was a rush from tho theatre as the curtain 
was descending, and as he was passing the prosecutor he 
turned round and charged him with stealing his watch, 

The prosecutor said that the curtain had been down some 
time, and when the prisoner robbed him there were very 
few people in the theatre. 
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Police-constable 166 L said he was called into the pit of 
the theatre a little before one in the morning, when the 
prisoner was given into his custody for stealing the pro- 
secutor’s watch, After he had secured him witness found 
the bow of a watch near where the struggie took place, 
Witness informed his Worship that the prisoner had been 
portanty convicted and was well known at Wandsworth 

ouse of Correction. 

The magistrate accordingly remanded the prisoner until 
Tuesday for the attendance of the assistant at the theatre 
and proof of the former convictions, 


STRANGE CONDUCT IN A STATION-HOUSE. — Daniel 
Cooper, a tall, military-looking man, was brought before 
Mr. Paget, charged with breaking a pane of glass in the 
Bow police station-house, 

Joun Knowles, a police constable, stated that the pri- 
soner was a hawker. Yesterday afternoon he brought a 
basket of oranges into the station and asked him to pur- 
chase come, He told him he did not want any, on which 
the prisoner, who was drunk and made a good deal of 
noise, said he was determined to be locked up, and threw 
an orange at the window. Jt went through a pane of glass. 
He locked up the prisoner in a cell, who soon afterwards 
he asked for water, which was given him ; but, instead of 
drinking it, he threw it in his face. 

The prisoner said he was very sorry for what he had 
done, He was formerly a horse soldier. He was in the 
Zod Dragoon Guards four years, and discharged with a 
good character. He met two comrades from India, 
yesterday, and ba § gave him some liquor:to which he 
Was not accustomed, 

Mr. Paget dealt’ mercifully with the prisoner by fining 
him Is. only, and 1s., the value of the pane of glass, 
which he paid. — 

SAVAGE ASSAULT BY A HUSBAND ON HIS WIFE.— 
William Bartlett, an iron-moulder, was brought before 
Mr. Paget charged with assaulting his wife, 

parties have been residing in Featherstone- 
buildings, Limehouse. Their continued dissensions have 
been under the notice of the magistrates several times, 
The husband has been represented aa a very brutal fellow, 
and the wife to be very “long-tongued”’ and irritable, 
The prisoner was sentenced to a month's imprisonment 
and hard labour for beating his wife in August, 1864. 
After a separation of several weeks, they met at a 
public-house, went home to their lodgings, and the 
prisoner commenced beating his wife, twiste1 her arm, 
and attempted to break it. In the struggle which took 


place between them the prisoner knocked his wife about | chesur- 


shamefully, and bit her on the breast and on the arm. 
She admitted having scratched his face for protection and 
in self-defence, 

The prisoner said his wife wasa very wicked old woman, 


and that she came to his club-room and promised | CTVer aud 


to behave well. Directly she reached home she abused him 
and acratched his face, 

Mr. Paget said the prisoner had exercised a good deal 
of violence on his wife, and her “ long tongue,” as it was 
styled, did not justify it, He sentenced the prisoner to 
one month's imprisonment and hard labour, 


THE MURDER AT STaDpDON HEIGHTS.—Jobn Grant,a 
private in the 13th Regiment,who isin custody at Plympton 
for having murdered a boy, has made a sort of confession, 
After he had been remanded he called Sergeant Hicks to 
the cell, and made a statement to the effect that he left 
the camp in company with the little boy Boobier for the 
purpose of having a bathe, On their way to the beach the 
lad remarked that there were rabbits about. Shortly after- 
wards he (Grant) took up a stone with the intention of 
throwing it at a rabbit, but he missed his aim and struck 
the boy in the head. The deceased rolled for thirty or 
forty yards, and prisoner went to him and found that he 
was suffering much pain. He wrapped the deceased in his 
great coat and went away, but on his return he found 
that he was dead. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE — 
Stocks during the week, ae eshee a heavy = has taken place in 


the quotations, owing to comm: war in Gemany 
Consola, for Money, have been done st 85% 86; Ditto, for Account, 
663 3; uced New Three per Cents, 8.§ 4; Exchequer Bills, 


ian Stocks, é&c., have moved off heavily, India Five per 
Cents, 1034 1; Rupee Paper, 100 to 101 and 100 to 107 ; India Bonds, 
6s. dis, to ds. prem, 

There has been less activity in the demand for money at the Bank 
of Eugland, In the open market the beet bills are done as follow ;— 


Thirty Days’ Bills ++ os oe OF por cent, 
Sixty Days os os ee. on 9, ry 
Three Months’... oo eee W . 
Four Months’ oe or oo oo 10 MA 
Six Monthe’ .. oe - oe 10 po 


In the Steck Exchange the charge for advances is 7 cent. 

Several parcels of gold have been sent into the Bauk of England ; 
bat there is still an ative demand for builion on Coutinental 
account. 

‘The Council for India have disposed of £250,000 in bills, at a 
reduction of 2 per cent. 

Turkieh Bonds bave been very dull, and 

been flat 


ts, 504; Egypiian Seven Eg 

Coupons, 4; Italian Five per Centa, 1865, 50 ; 

; Mexican ‘'hree per Cents, 14}; 
Peruvian sive per Cents, 1865, 65; Ps ‘ti 


Ditto, 1863, 429; Russian Five Cenm, 1862, 79) ; Dito, 1864, 86; 
Spanish Three per Cents, 7] ; Ditto, Deferred, 314 ; Ditto, Passive, 
199 ; Ditto Certificates, 14g; Turkuwh Six per Cents, 1855, 514; 


Divto, 1862, 514; and Venezuela Six per Cents, 25. B 

Very tew changes have taken place in the value of Joint-stcck 
Bank Shares. Speaking generally, the market has shown rather 
less firmiess, and prices are & shace enster :—Agraand Masterman’s 
have sould #5 5 ; Alliance, 19} ; Anglo-Austrian, 4j ; Australasia, 63 ; 
Bank of Egypt, 20 ; Chartered of India, A and M; 
Colonial, 414; tan, China, and Japan, 44; Linper: 
74; Ditto, New, 6); Land Morigege of India, 34; 
teced of Austr -lia, 20} ex div. ; Venton 
Juint-stock, 443; Metropolitan and Proviveinl, 12 
Oricntal, 36}; Standa:d of British Sou 
Australia, 45; and Union of London, 464. 

Canacian Secu ities have recovered from the recent fall American 
Securities have been to. ly firm. Canada six Cn have 
realised 06 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 784; New Zealand Five per Cents, 
75; Queensiand Six per Cents, 97; Ditts, io7s and upwards, 105 ; 
and Victoria six per Cents, 104, United’ States 6.20 Bonds have 
been done at ¢4j ; Lilincis 


7 Venscal Railway, 100 dols, chares, 75 ; and 
Eris, dols. shares, 4i, 
Tite” binecllaneots Market hea been very quist, 
American Telegraph, 9§; Angio-Mexican Mint, 16§; 
Pe eatery ere 9; Ditw, A Shares, i 
Foncier and Mob of England, 2} ; Orystal Palace, 363 ; 
Hogiveering, 43 ; General Credis, 34 ; 
national 8; Financial, 24; London 
Omnibus, 39 ; Madras Irrigation and Caval, 19; National Discount, 
Ges 3b, Imperial, TS; Phoocks, M9 ; harvey Comamers 
12) ; Ln, y ; aix, i ‘ey 
Ps ee 
action, 9; Guardian Ineurance, 494 ; Liverpool and London Fire 
snd Li 


le, 84. 

Bau’ Share Market haz been filet. Prices have not 
malty cheoged from. last week; bus they bave exhibles joss 
firmoess. 


Anglo- 
Aulantic 
; Credit 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


RN EXCHANGE.—Fresh up this week the arrivala of English 
Wha Linn bei on: & moans Onsle, wie, oom mencement 
oe 4 ao rt pA business 
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the carcass. 
wreaths demand is in # sluggish state, at about last week's 
tions. 
wroane-We have very little change to notice in prices, 
trade, however, is inactive. The stock amounts to 96,650 
against 34,889 tons at this time Laat year, 


* | Shoreditch, wulow-vonnet 


ij} jun, Darlog 
wealer, — 


CorrxE.—The inquiries are limited, and prices are a shade lower, 
Stock, 12,313 tons, against 10,865 vons in 1865, 

RICE.—There is rather an improved inquiry for this article, at 
about stationary prices, Stock, 16,660 tons, against 29,872 tons last 
year. 


£5 


Se. per loud, 
loa, to 178, ; Sunderland, 16s, 6d. to 19s.; 


ave! business 

ieee ie Saito Bhs per ewe doing in hops, at extreme 

mate he hay doles are drawing to a close. Privately, the 
OTATO#S.—The supplies are moderate, 

heavy, at from 00s, vo laus, per ton, ont De Seana ie 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—w, cme 
ish —J. 8. N. BUDD, Fulhamront eo eet Caedonian-road 


BANKRUPTS.—T, A. WORSWICK.—J. B, HOUNSHAM, Kil- 
Kingaland.—K, WELSTER, St. 
merchant.—G, WHITE, 


mpton, grocer.—W. IKeELAND, 
SPRINGBKIT, West Hackney, architect, 
a gy ne FUNT, Yarmouth, cuuler,— 
y patend, grocer—F. T, SYMUNDSON, Kentia 
‘Town, pianofurte-maker,—G. B, BELDING, Norwich.—J. nba 
ont carman.—@G, HOLMES, Guildhall, builders, Tv. 
THORP: i Brighton.—¥. BRYANT, Bristol, commision salesman, 
F. G, G, FREMMAN and J. POTTK:! Upper Holloway, builders, — 
R. JENKLNS, .—J. WALKER and H. PEAKSON 
Poplar, turniture-dealers,— H, V, EVsREST, Westbourne-grove, 
hotel- keeper. CORDELL, mehou: furniture-dealer.—W, 
and KR. T. HUNT and RB. LUSH, Islington, cab proprietors, —K. 
e Whitecha 


ristol, .—t. W. DAWSK, Stoke Damazel, 
24 AB Plymouth, warshounemals.- W i 


HODSKINSON, Preston, joiner,—J, CLARKE, Burton-en-Prent 
grocer.—'', WHITTALL, Kempston, grocer.— J. BYERS, Salferd, 
shoemuker.—I, WAKULEY, ene, fruiverer,—P, FLYNN, 
Ker, — GuiFPitH, Amiweh, cabinet- 
, . WAKELING, Lincoln, painter, — ‘I. PARKER, 
Carisie.—G. DEACON, Northampuon, shopkeeper.—T. rHILLiP, 
Haworth, labourer. — K. DEWDNKY, flyimpton St. Maury, 
bateher.—G, ©, BEBE, Kast sionehouce, licensed vietualier,— 
D. DYER, Devonpors, cutier.—G, ALLEN and G. BARD, Liverpool, 
omnibus proprietors. —W. MILES, Wolverhampton, berseiler.— RB, 
BACKWALL, Beistol, painter—s, J. FRY, Bristl, warehouseman, 
J. GALLON, stockton, blacksm ith—P, A, VAKT&R, Wvou's-mews 
Grosvenor-squsre, horgedealer’s essistant, 
a SEQUESTRATION, — W. a FEAT, Glasgow, spirit 
se —_— 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 


HANK AU PTS —W. PLE ashey, 

KUPTS.—W. FLEXMAN, sen, Bi Hertfo:d \. 

ler.—I', COMBEY, Lambeth, livery-staule-keeper.—I W., 

sTsaD, Me nrey ee KU KG, heauy, cabinet- 
. pt 


Upper Thanes-street, wine 
Dutwich, surveyor.—i BA. 


aad bot 
1, Cri, Gealer in fancy goods 
A. H, COPEL, Old. Fords tone pees J. Paksons’ 


fancy-box maker—O. J. PAKSUNS 
manufacturer of f oods.- HS. MouLi vine te 
ancy B - ‘CULLUCH, Burton sireet 
Schovlmaster.—J, HARUWICKK, Chespsice, Wwarehuuseman,—G, 
THATCHER, Leleham, brewer—M. LOUCH, sou milliner,— 
‘2. W. WALLIN, Clerkenwell, wateh-case inaker,—G, BROOKE, 
Kersington, fruit-seller,—C. 5, Kak TEL, Gaerlick-hill, general 
mathent 3. Lronpas hy eyes omuibus-oriver,—G Neale, 
Wi carpenter,—4, ‘TI, SMiiH, Ulu dweut-road, cabinetwaker, 
Bb. WHITING, islington.—D, MAKKS, Woburn-square, priauseller, 
bv, COLEGRAV&, Caumberweli, commercial traveier.—s. D A. uy 
BURG 6S, Suand, lieutenant in 72ud Foot.—J. SHINKINS, Pimlico, 
labourer.—W, HILL, Bow, butcher.—G, W, BECKKIT'T, Leicester 
hopcealer.—W, HOLCHKISS, Shrewsbury, builder.—W. SABnLL, 
Buminghaw, wilur.—b, SHAKY, kaxford, —H, Bunky, 
Mudderofielu, clout manufacturer,—H, BROWN, Shefticld, tailur,— 
J.8. BRANCH, Liverpool, limepurner, J. WabRICK, Barrow in- 
Furness, cavinetwaker.—U, SUEPLEY, Lancaster, cabiue:maker,— 
W, BUM ETT Manche ter, paper merchant,—1, KUB ON, South 
Shields, marine-swre cealer,—G, HEAD, Worthing, piumber- 
4, ACKEs, Cautecbury, retailer of milk —R. MOUN Lain, Weate 
bromwich, giovr.—W. M. LalMMELL, Gloucester, sailm sker.—J, 
OLLEKENSHAW, crich Carr, grocer, — J, LINGAKD, Codnor, 
ironstone-miner,—J. BRYOKSKANK, Wola Curr, engine oriver.— 
W. G, FEATHERSTONS, King+ton-upon-Hull, licensed viciualler, 
F. WALLER, Manchester, vobucconist. — J, BUCHANAN, Man- 
chester, commission sgent.—T. TELLUW, sen., Waterrhedaings, 
cotton cperative—J. GKEKNWUOD, Facit, cutton operativ..—s. 
THOMAS, Saint weorge.— Kk, M. KB. FAULL, Mast Stunehouse, 
engineer,— W. WATSUN, Houghtioa le-Spivg, bvurcher. — C. 
PAKISH, Edithmead, butcher—W. H. PLNCKSTON, Aston, gun- 
sucker. — J. PHILLIPS, Winebest.r, omnicus-driver, — 
J, SMITH, bury St. Kumunos, innkeeper —T', GILLSUN, Wnitwell, 
T. BUKBIDGS, Lei xster, labourer.—F, H. READ, Bristol, ace 
countant.—J, KNIGHT, Aylesbury, coachbuilder,—1', CRA W FORD, 
ton, butcher.—&. FAKKINSON, Everton, provision- 
.—J. P. ROBINS, Smithfiela, licensed vicwualler, — W, 
SALLTHSON, Baling, carpenter. —J. BALL, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
licensed victualler.—J. A, DICKENS, Manchester, 
SCUTCH SEYUBSTKATIONS, — TUKNER and GRAHAM, 
Glasgow, manufacwurers.—J, PURDIE, Gimgow,—J, P&N'L ik, 
Edinburgh, cattle sulesman—J. LUNG WLLL, Dalry, grocer, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
For Indigestion, ourer] ani Liver 


18, hout 
THs UnlfEv KINGDOM, 
in boxes at 1s, lgu., 2a OL, 4a, 6d, and lls, 


(eck E's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
‘h. 


LBOURNE, 


(ockLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLE, 
BOMBAY, 
Mesara, Treacher and Co, 
ce 
(J OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
SYDNEY, 

Sen Ben Foo, 
(OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
ADELAIDE, 

Measra, Bickford and Sons, 19, Hindley-street, 
INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 


excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, ana as a mild aperient f. 
Bond-st., London; 


‘t for delicate constitutions,—172, New 
; and all respectable Chemists throughout the world, 


HO'’S YOUR DOCTOR? MORISON’S 
Dr pen Meat fowaywhen. College of Health, 
[Ts DIGESTICN, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


sca FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, Price la, 144. and 3a. $4. per box, 


wn he Ah ete Ae 
Goes AND COLDS are Instantly 


Relie 
DR. LOOCOCK'S PULMUXIO WAFERS. 
Price 1s. 144. and 24 9d. per Box ; of all Druggiste, 


EATING'S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING YOWDER.— Fleas, Bugs, 


packets, 1a., 28, Gd., and és. 6d.each; or Is, 
1% postage-stampe, and 2a, 


Paal'e-charcbyard, Louden, E. 


packets, free b: 
of 36. ia 


400 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF OUBNING 
RIGHTON and | BAQK for, es vier, ABHING SILKS AND | FOULARDS | eee ee seeind 
SURDAY cat} weeny. trom LONDON Bie Yours of of the finest quality, y scoompanied by a pated bye ape dtinedrmenaner necessary), 
age halt Ho Inguene Pelierma te. FEELERS, oxtarttee affording to families by this mens s area LN enna 
K for 38, 6d, every General Mourning Warehouse, 256 to 363, t-atreet, W. 
FORE SRE SM LE] on wzpping, cgetuun| “Riseteemnees 
at 5.10am., and F. 
—— : with the greatest care, IBBED | BI BLACK SILKS, at 2s, 114d, 
d BAOK for 36, 6d. vie § in po and Distinguished cheap and useful Silk is alike on both 
posmece ors andes LINE i Patterns frea—-FETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-etzeet, Re i petera will far wil by forward tree on application to 
ee —————————————————— SPECIAL FOREIGN NOVELTIES, colemaied ‘Warehouse, 286 to 302, Regent-street, W, 
RB. ARTHUR. SKETCHLEY'’S NEW| ARCADIAN ORGANDIE MUSLINS,| ———— 
ENTEBTAINM. “MRS, BROWN AT HOME AND ‘The most elegant specimens of LAOEK 8 I L K 8 
ABROAD. of the Bay! YPTIAN HALL, — harmon "Thee an endless variety of useful French and English Mualins, a leat sumrnee’s prices, 
ING, at ht 2 Olen dally ee, Three. 10s, 64. to 16a, the Extss £20,000 of Black Biika, 
Tickets at ie Oca daily froma 1 to 8 B yal | Patterns trea “PETER ROBINSON, 103. 0 108, Oxtord-street, from 5 to ¢ guiness the Full Drow 
—— _ FOR LADIES’ MORNING DRESSES, NEW PRINTED General Mourning Warehouse, 356 to 262, Regent-strest, W. 
M2: cen eee N-BADEN | rypeNCH CAMBRICS and BRILLIANTS, 
and UP IN THE ALB. New Bntertainment, written by Priniad and Plan Piga6e, 10, 000 au K ET & 
a ROSRESSOR, Ls out oh te Hach, ‘A vast collection of new and very elegant designa, which quite ines el materials, 
>i crn at Te surpass the productions of any previous season. Giogent, Usetul, nnd Ladylike, 
Bales se Aron ay Aunghitbentrey 1A suis, a alls may be Special attention in tourn bathe enanaally Serge Bock Sor ladiey Smet eaae 
om Kleven till Five, Imimense moses, | Patterns fea TEPER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. cenit, Omammanted 
MS *. W. T. . WRIGHTON'S BALLADS and SPROIAL NOTICE.—JUST PURCHASED, xiruines, 3 gpine a Yguineas guineas, 
end touching snags snd ballads which derive 1000 PIECES FOULARDE GLAOE&S, ‘the Novelties Yeasevel fa Chalk, 
heonty from the of , “doSsenic aftectious-Dell's Week'y consisting of all the latest Novelties in Style and Colour, Mo OFT and OOMPARY, Mantle-makers, 
aii ty QUITE FORGOT. Sung with wonderful “pul pc of tality, a 9. ty Dron i 61 and 62, St, Paul'e-churchyard. 
micoesa 
Sane We bon ST Sapo, |___FAN ROMERO WTO | RT EW DRESSES, FOR JUNE, 
ste SANG AMONG SHS FLORES, psig by — AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF CHEAP AND USEFUL Now Homan Glsccs, 10s, ot 13 yada 
ee SMILE HAUNTS MB STILL, Bung by the Hes and WALKING SUMMER New ubéné esau ia od. 12 yards 
PS OL 8 et ap eg td ae w. rae fog ak, ate new Fabri, scm ere. 


Patterns see eae BUBINSON, 103 to 108, 108, Oxford-steeek 


On Thumday, the 28th inst, (One Shilling), No. 79, 
HE CORNHILL M4 MAGAZINE 


for JULY. With Illustrations. 
The er aions om the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 


eee L—Adieu. Charmant Pays ! 
—The Catherines, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SUMMER, NSW 
and JACKETS, 


IL rooms in the 
ha Leo is Sama non, (By One of the Survivore.) ts oscuro app eaton 
‘Thought G 
yd = AA OIBES ANTIQUES, 
Pareoniam in Rarndale. 
aes ea cand Beem Gc at Sa 
st gg makes bis First Bt HUUEi, Peith-aret and Old Compton-s, Soho-a., W Ww. 
The of Celtic Literature, PartIV. (Conclusion.) By RGANDIE MUSLINS for JUNE. 
SUIrE, Ei-nae, and Oo. 06, Comnill. sea foe 9 pik lee OT” oe etenstion et of vere handred 
Now ready, Cont tution thd per 7 Ie, gee, ene. ee see 
HE MONEYS OF ALL NATIONS, with bane Se 0dr"Gomyn ows, Patra Sosa, We 
a thelr proper Value in oe pee eee caeigned “© paved SILES at BAKER and CBISP’S, 
auven’t Sosunrs ol Co. 8 FAT oat lan your's Beriped, cate sl ey 


xs a u § Fall Dress, 
che new oe oo 
ihe peons Dong ay ids, 6a, 
Pall Ure Geta iv, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES. —MOORE and MOORE 
LET on, RIB PIANOFORTEA, fer three 


LAOK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 
wide, and dusable Giacs, 


per quarter. Gros and 5 6 Full Dresa, 
and of the best manufacture, Extensive Ware-rocmas, 

’ 16 ond Te, Lh eee gg igs ta amie — ed wo Pad it fm os * 
Mention “for food! eed cheap Planes to Moore and Moors Bike and CRISP’S FANOY DRESSES, 
MOORE and MOORE'S Three-years’ System gt oa tnd Uneful Drees inte Kingdom at aint Boor 
alan ee ne losend ih Disbopegeee street, PM Bte Now Arabian Glace ++ 8 Od to 3d Full Dros, 
Mz and MOORE extend their Three-| Zhe New Zwilled Pepling ~~. 158.0% to te orm 

years’ System of Hire to Purchase to al! parte of the United The New Striped Camlota ce 10s,0d,todin Od, 4 

Kingdom, 104 and 105, ‘the New Chené Mobairs ~ a 6d told Sd, 

ue How Erintes Fosiins 2 ee eee » 

PrsnOroRtys  Tweurrous Thea Now Silt Grenedines th eek wosecd 5 

wy elegant €j-cetares, unrivalled in tone and touch = oes 
ranted to Me Say Sets le SPECIALTY. — JAPANESE SILKS. 
(Hinson, Beaks vr. __| FL, QAR at CRE ar PT hapa Sada td 
under £2 the Dress, Patserna free, 


TDIANOS for HIBE. .— Three Years’ Purchase. 
Hire allowed period Carriage- 
eta ae tae Ha Msp nae 

.— BAKER ont ORE have o0g 
UBROW'S GLASSES, gt Race, pt nga cinsive sale of tlt Scere dese They now brig Us beauti- 


ond Marine, £3 the pul Dre E lad, 
S-sunhow, Mi thoald write for'a patinn to I. Celp, 108, Hegeat-steet daly 


DRESSES FOR JUNE, 


The ria Crystal D’ Afrique, 
1 5a. 12 verte, 


it French Muslins, 
Re., mn 108. 9d. 124 94., 16s. 6d, 
tiful Gi 


Beaui Ww 
7s, Lid, 98. Lid,, 12a, 1ld., 16a, 94, 
Fou aid Gauze ea Pala 


New 


AMOTT and company,’ 61 srrand &, ‘ ¢. Panl's-churchyard, 


NEw DRESSES FOR JUNE. 
ie 40 Copel, 
tho most bonuifl Faure the Season, 


The new de L'Indie, 
elegant, £1 15s, 6d, 


eB aiterna post-free, 
AMOPT and COMPANY, 6t and 62, St Panl's-churebyard, 
N=w SILKS - FOR JUNE, 


£2 7s, 64, 
AMor? and OOMPAN ’ gt nea es, St. Paul’ 


N=v SILKS FOR JUNE, 


AMOTT and cou he's 61 bry 63, St, Paul’s-cherchyard, 


a HARVEY and 80 N, 
R HO! LUDGATE-HSILL. 


LOUCESTE! 
Novelties in Silk Jackets the 
Algerine Striped Bournois Cloaks, from 21s, _ 
N® 2 FANOY SILKS, patterns Free, 
irate ie fi eeipas ones tae for we 


The bs Lmpera aba ok much admired, 
Chintent Eroché Silks in Neutral and Dark Tints. 


GPANISH LAC LACE | SHAWLS, from 188, 6d, 


Shaw! from 31 6. 
Ysk, ye Limoriok, 
Rotu Pusher and Yak Lace, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate- bill. 


AMES LEWIS'S NEW SUBLIME OLIVE | Fg RL oo a BAREGES, 
recommended az the most 


SOAP, emollisnt ever seleicn anit unc original cost all the nambenye, and 0 other light 
for sortase the Beautifying the Cy og Patterns free.—H. CRISP, 198, Regout-etreet, 
ao Oa ee eaten 6 Lertetbuldines, |FYHE NEW STRIPED, DAISY, and 
Holborn, London, CHAIN PRINTED KD MUSLINS, 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. oe This 7 Patterns tree BAKER er ruse, 108, Regent~-street, 


elegan? and ant Oil is universally in high repute for ite 
growth, resto 


unpreceden: I LE T BENITOVN, 
Sercepdr a es Tua, invaluable ropertia 


the latest Novelty, 3. Post-free 


peink. Fee ree aa. bk. tania od (oneal to BAKER and CRIS! ,108, Regent-streot 
four small, and oy erbottle. Sold by Chennists and Perfumers, — 


“ Rowlands’ Macaasar Oil.” 
IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, IHLANG. 


BARGAINS IN SUMMER & DRESSES. — ies nat eee 
Mobnaize, Ge. Od, 7s, 1id., 9s, 11d., and 12s. $d. the Dreas of tw: 


free. 
HiNay GLave, The Arcade, 534 to 57, New Oxford-street, W. Cc 


vas ARCADE, New Oxford - street. 


eet of Dae Pisa a 
pene ste thane he LACK GLACk SILKS, Good Quality, 
LD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING Hg am go toms Se. 18 etna bil om, 
CANDLES, with tapering cads, fitting any candlestick, sed.g tid Serer clea it ft to B51, New Oxford-strest, W.C. 
and THE W. (for rooms), inall the usual sizes, 


Sana ROBES, MARTE, and 


box) are now to be had Dealers 
only) at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


using Ds 
oxen a i suv ice soar Fain SURES. and Of, each “Order NDER CLOTHING for LADIES 
<< — ——_—_———_—_— _—— yo ‘A list of prices free. 
R, DE JONGH’S LES SAVE 6 COD. | HENRY GLAVE, The Aronde, 534 to 627, New Oxtord streot, W.C. 

pA O11." Where the i healsh is and - —— a 

in in Ordinwy 10 | yo her aery SEN EN EY MARSH Physician | (1OMPLETION of ALTERATIONS and 
ot a ivan & tnt EXTENSION of PREMIsE3. 

sent aaonery. action on the system is reno- AMBS SPENCE and OO. have much pleasure in the 
wating: enka propreiesemaction, reser’ the yildig to theif numerous the 
health, reduilda, as it wero, the tottering and brings about & be which has greatly increased the facilities for the transaction 
mot ee St eet De do Songh's Ameaae J. 8, and Oo, are now offering, at much under the regular Price, 
Xsan, HABFORD and 00., 77, Strand, aot Chenin Sau dosing Cua quiciin i aateeen Senet AR my oie 

TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. an res coek Recent om, 09 wales they semen 

RS. JOHNSON’ 6 AMBRICAN (SOOTHING SILK DEPARTMENT. 

SYRUPF.—This efficacious Remedy general use| Wew a. 1) all 
Putranting few aroos mas ee pee eae | Bes ig ees ern peer oe 
AA te Metal, the gums ‘coed, nnd the tnfiatasnation re: | meth we vend. ‘st-inch Sie OS, 08: pee yerey wert 

duced. ‘Thin invalnable preparation contains no nareutic, Ror 
any ingredient whatever, It is, therefore, as inne- MANTLE, JACKET, AND SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 
cent as tending to prodnoe the Teeth with ease; and so] Ali the Latest Novelties and Styles for the Season. Black Lace 
that no child will refuse to let ite Gums be rubbed with 4. | Circular Meniies, from 2ls. Bern use shape, 258. 94. upwards Our 
rents should be very particular to ask for Johnson's Aimorican | Gaines Silk Jacket is of special attention ; also our 
Soom Syrup, and to notice that > Naeo aii ro. Sod Pusher Lace Shawin nil Sitt” 128, 94., 14s, 94., and 168, 
Bottle. "Prise 3. 94, por Boule.” we PAnOT-Damse DEPARTMENT. 
A choice Stock of wide Printed Alpacas, from 1s, Pisin 
OLLOWAY’'S SICILIAN OIL aipesna, 12 yard froma 6s. 11d. Also,’ e6-tnel, Pure Alptosa, from 
® marvellous ot Hair, 30.64. and 7a, 64. | 38 t)4¢, t6 oil Colom chil the new deviens in Pisin end 
Buried to the publi Chemista and and to the zetail Laight Ground Grenadin, tll tw) pei. ee oe 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.) "“"iiddany auunacn (Gh /SUN-SEADES be 
f —Ni espat cared MILY AND meh 
have iret Sea inatable en LAY the poral ie var fom _ wat Four uUlock a 
Se ere a ae oe, lotemes: it @ cure JAMES GON Perea ng rape, 5 ata 7, 77, and 


ANCY DBESS DEPARTMENT. 
SIMPSON and COMPAN 

are new selling On THOUSAND TWO BUNDRED PIRORS of 

DRESS MATARIALS at 2d, 34d, dj, 6fd., and Sfd ; “all thi 


A large stock of rich Lyons Glacés and Gros Grains, from bost 


wa iii to 1 ode ard, 
48, 19" 50, and 63, Farringdon-street, City. 


[Abies UNDERCLOTHING of best make, 

aight msn ~ wc, ticatn,Maraing Tab ome | T 
Price bog rece and iN eee 

[X14 OUTFITS and WEDDING |™ 


Newest styles, tet wo and ytd 


ITELOCK and SON, 


F. AHOMAS and CO. ’S New Patent 
a NQ-MACHINES, producing w work sitenata | 


Ow! Plait Bi Wigs, Fro 
ee ta, enide, Bande, tea 
omg == Fe 
ithin, Established 75 years, 
Medale—London, 1851 and 1862; New York, Paris, and Dublin, 
Br’s CHOCOLATE a EATING 
regard to y, and, 
cm Ww i"; wie’ IT IBA UNIVERSAL FAVOURITE. 
Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
RY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


ABE AN EXCEEDINGLY DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT, 
rapidly ia pul 


((30coLaT-MENIER, for | Breakfast, 


» favour. 


C HOCOLAT-MENIEB, for Eating, 


CPOCRLARMENTER, Pur Pure, nstholesome, 


ENIER’S | ~ FRENCH “on CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 28, Henrietta-st, Strand, London. Sold everywhere, 
The‘DUTY being REDUCED 


ORNIMAN’S TRA Pe EIGHTPENCE 


CHEAP 
ha protection coded ehinetionne iv London ; 7 Chemist, in ever: Sie 
haninn SC. 

EAK DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy 


MORSONS' PEPSINE WINE, et oe 
im bottles and bozes, from 3a — Manufactured Morson and 
Ceeminte, 31, 33, and 1%, Southempicn-row Naamilayuare, wa, 


COBNS ana Bi and BUNIONS,—A gentleman, many many 


a nema ie ST a 
wi 
shart period, without pain 


on a chanayed euveleee tei to 


KI GSTON, Eay., Ray 


JUNE 93; 1906 
Y 
BBrepay, and WEDDING PRESENTS, 


ic Anaesth dntedis eerie tresses eet beserece 
wee and DRESSING OASEs, 


przses, POOKET-BOOKS, and Card-cases. 


posraalr ALBUMS, of the ‘Best “Make. 


[SESTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, &c, 


9000 DRESSING-BAGS and HANDBAGS, 


ORK-BOXES, Knitting GLOVE BOX” BOXES, 


PARKINS and 
FAMILY and POCKET BIBLES, 


15,000 Fakir nnt 2OOREY 2 


PASKiG wnt GOSH at UecT ae, Lond Ww. 


[HE 2s. PRIZE WRITING. CASE, 

sine erg manana London, we 

20 SF MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 
oak GOSEOW 3 Oxiaed-atenet, W 


3a, Od. per 1000, 
Thick Dine oo ‘a, 64, per 1000, 


Peace a 1 eer cw 1. Een A ol, esha 
12 SHEETS of HOTS. PAPER for 64d, 
= Ditto of rae Ditto for 
poy Eo 
M4, %, wae London, W. 


ARKINS and GOTTO'S CROQUET. BY 
x far the largest and best-seasoned stock 
in 


PARKING and 


Edition.ge, 
R. PIESSE on ODOURS OF PLANTS 
FLOWEB FARMING : being a Leeture delivored b.foro 


and 
Horticultural 
the Royal Hon uERT HARD WICKER, 192, Piccadilly, Fe 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 


TO THE @ GOVERNMENT OF 
ZEALAND, THB PROVINCIAL SOY BSAMES TS oF 


AUCKLAND, CANTERBURY, OTAGO, &e,, do, 
PAID UP CAPITAL, £600,000, RESERVE FUND, £133,00, 


AB NEBS LAMPS 


Oars et ay and 454, STRAND, 


Tlustrated Ontalognes 
y penewnt™ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
Table Forks (riddle Patera “Pet Gon) £1 106 and 18 e 


and K Post-free for 16 stamps.—. 
BAU and O , 704, Hill-strees, Walworth, London, 


PATHS, —DEANE'S DOMESTIC BATHS, 


Bethe, wit 
post-free.— ‘nd 
Bridge, Reablished 4.1100" 


GANDER FTREIRONR IRON MONGERY— 
TENDERS, F TRAVELLING-BOXES, 


LD MARSALA pm guaranteed the 

finest ims free from acidity or heat, and much superior 
i See Se. [Nae oper 

‘Terms cash. Three dosen, rail- 

73 and 73, Great Russell-street 

-mquare), London, W.C. Established 1841, 


| 


K mazars 
EXHIBITION, 
the Dublin Prise 


B® HIVES on the HUMANE PRINCIPLE. 
2P__ EDWARD RIGBY and 00, of 80, Gracechurch-strest, have 


Assortmeat ‘jew and application. 
BROWN AND 
p4taxt OOBN FLOUR, 
To obtain extra ee eye kinds 
. Sites Feketiecked teanend cf Beown und “adeen dl 
© Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMANS' STARCH,—Prize Medals were 
awanied at the Great of 1851 and and also 
the Only British Medal ot the Dublin by all 
Grocers and . Colman, ; 


PURVEYORS TO HLRE. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


G LENE IELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Modal. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 


CUBRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Powder, Sones, from ail Sauce 
vi A ot 
CROSSE and Parvoyors to the Queen, 


